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CLIENT ACCEPTANCE OF RESPONSIBILITY AND 
DIFFICULTY OF THERAPY 


PEARL S¢ 


This study was designed to test the propo- 
sition that there is a meaningful relationship 
between the degree of responsibility demon- 
strated by clients and the difficulty they pose 
for therapeutic work. Difficulty is here limited 
to its more extreme forms and refers either to 
the instance in wl although 
quests help he does not really 
apy, or 


hich a person re- 
‘get into” ther- 
to the instance in which many more 
hours than usual must be spent to achieve the 
therapeutic goal 


Clinical observation suggested that one 
among cli- 
ents of varyil uv complaints and S| mptomatol 


ogy is the way in 


common dimension of difference 


whicl view themselves 
experience. On the 
one hand there is the client who presents him- 


self as the helpless recipient of 


1 they 
as contributors to their 
the impact of 
other people and of chance events the 
other, the 
ap- 
initial presenta- 


yn 


the client who claims himself as 
of his difficulties 
| 


pears not only 


cause Such 


difference 
to operate in 


tion but also to permeate general speec h con- 


tent and to be reflected in 
pectations of himself 
therape utic work 


the client’s role ex- 
in the 
Abstracted from the vary- 
this 


4 Variation 


and the clinician 


ing contexts in which it was noted 
be identified 


differ- 
ence can as in the 


extent to which a client views his own atti- 
tudes and 
that is 


behaviors as being consequential 
part in the of 
1 differ- 
ence in the extent to which a client holds him- 


self answerable as ar 


as playing i course 


events. Stated dictionary-wise, it is a 


agent tor 


these events 
or is “responsible 

Theoretical discussions of personality and 
neurosis associate the rejection of responsi- 
bility with repression and the development 
of psychological distress, and the acceptance 


of responsibility with normal development 


HROEDER 


and psychological well-being. To illustrate 
Thompson (1958), speaking of the develop- 
ment of the self, notes that “The ‘good me 
tends to deny responsibility for the ‘bad me’s’ 
activities” that trouble ensues; 
and Horney (1950), describing the neurotic, 
states that “he always tends to deny laws op 
erating within himself, refuses to see the in- 


(p. 9) and 


evitability of cause and effect operating in 
psychic matters (p Rogers (1951) 
speaks of the ill effects of a failure to “own’ 
experiences and then links responsibility to 
the normal development which moves 
direction of 


36) 


in the 
greater independence or self 
(p. 488). Fingarette (1955), 
examination of Freud's position 


re- 
in 
anent 


sponsibility” 
an 
moral guilt and responsibility, after linking 
repression and the rejection of responsibility 
concludes that “accepting responsibility is a 
necessary condition of maturity 


(p. 32) 
Fingarette’s discussion is specific to ‘moral’ 

responsibility. In general use, ‘ 

does often 


responsibility 

additional meaning of 
some form of moral judgment such as guilt or 
blame. This meaning may be a 
necessary consequent in terms of personal and 
social values. However, the claiming of blame 
or the making of the moral judgment is sepa- 
rable as a process from the claiming of re- 
sponsibility defined 


carry the 


additional 


above viewing one’s 


behavior as < onsequential 


as 
own Fingarette 
points out that guilt which seems dispropor 
tionate to 


dissociate 


the assigned but guilt 
from behaviors (wishes) which are 


not avowed. Thus there is 


reasons 1S 


a claiming of the 
moral judgment but a disavowal of the cause 
for the effect. In the statement, “Registration 
happens to me tomorrow,” no moral judgment 
is involved, yet the speaker implies he simply 
experiences what some outside force does to 
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him and rejects viewing registration as a re- 
quirement whose fulfillment depends upon his 
activities. 

Insofar as rejection of responsibility is as 
sociated with rejection of reality (Horney, 
1950; Thompson, 1958) and assumption of 
responsibility with development and maturity 
(Fingarette, 1955; Rogers, 1951), a simple 
linear relationship between client acceptance 
of responsibility and difficulty of therapy 
would appear to be the most logical 
However, clinical observation suggested that 
the client who attributes his difficulties al- 
most totally to himself, later in therapy has 
as much difficulty in accepting and dealing 
with reality relationships as the client who 
attributes his difficulties almost totally to out- 
side forces. Logically, too, it can be argued 
that the person who rejects the effects of out- 
side influences and claims total responsibility 
for the events of his life is in this respect di- 
vorced from reality and will therefore be diffi- 


one. 


cult to work with in therapy. These last con- 
siderations led to the prediction of a curvi- 
linear rather than a linear relationship and 
the final form of the hypothesis to be tested 
was: clients showing extremes of responsibil- 
ity pose more difficulty for therapy than those 
showing moderate responsibility. 


METHOD 
Measures 


Two measures were required: one of responsibilit 
the other of difficulty. In both instances a more o 
jective method than global clinical judgment was de 
sired. Since the observations leading to the hypoth« 
sis were of what the client said, a content analysis 
of verbal production was chosen for the measure of 
responsibility. Personal characteristics ‘can be dem 
onstrated by very brief verbal material; however 
identification of such characteristics for later recog 
nition requires material of some length. Therefor 
fairly lengthy protocol was necessary 

4 three-years’ collection of data for clients who 
had participated in an extensive research project in 
therapeutic counseling sponsored by the Student 
Counseling Service and the Department of Psychol 
ogy of the University of Illinois had just been com 
pleted (Hunt, Ewing, LaForge, & Gilbert, 1959). The 
data included protocols of therapy interviews, Ror 
schachs, TATs, and Gilbert Self-Interview Test 

Because the situation in the Gilbert Self-Interview 
Test is simpler than that of the interview with its 
dyadic interactions, and because the subject (S) of 
necessity must focus more directly on himself and his 


life events than 


bert protocols 


The Gilbert 
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responsibility score had to represent both plus and sity of Illinois.* This service is available to students 
minus scores. Three such compound scores were pos both undergraduate and graduate, and, to a limited 


sible: two ratio scores and one difference score. The degree, to faculty and to nonacademic personnel 
two ratios were umber of plus responsibility state The service has no hospital facilities and the client 
ments/sum of all responsibility statements, and nu population is of necessity limited, therapy-wise, to 
ber of plus responsibilit nen u l i those who can manage ‘ utpatient basis 


responsibilit ice The sample w cted on a number of bases 


the number of t ts | he 1 ber Since terminati the cate 


gorization it ditiicu niy no wi ap 
als 

reliability, w pulled 

random from the file of typed transcripts. Eleven 
were chosen ;¢ I an initial effort to limit the 
number of different ther nvolved 11 differ 
ent therapists contribute termination data 

Eleven cases were lected ) Maximize the 
of Ss between \ others 
providg in 


+t} 


because posttnerapy 


tocols were available 
had been tentatively 
Although the samplk 
a single sé 
randomized, the 


t 


appear to 


the number 


what it might 
tion. (Thirts 


‘ ; 


alter 


T he age 


median of 


RESULTS 


A two by two chi square test of 
bution of Ss with extreme and with moder 
ate responsibility scores (plus statements /sum 
plus and minus statements) between the diffi 
cult and nondifficult categories showed no sig 
nificant relationships (, 1.00). The same 
test applied to the other two compound scores 
also showed no significant curvilinear relation 
ships between diffi ulty ind responsibility 

\ check of the rejected linear relationship 


in which difficulty of therapy would have been 


associated with low re pit showed 


i upon } 1s 

inder a grant J. Mc\ ; : ving, and 
W. M. Gilbert from the Carneg ‘orpor yn. It was 
also supported Re rch the Uni 


Ol suppo t 
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TABLE 1 


Cur SQUARE TEsTs OF ASSOCIATION 
DIFFICULTY OF THERAPY, 


: RESPONSIBILITY, 
AND MOVEMENT 


D M 


x? = 6./61** x? 4.090* 
High R with D High R with High M 


x? = § 333* 


D with High M 


Note.—All chi squa lues based 

R: Responsibility as measured by number of plus 
statements less the number of minus statements 
Median splits used to determine high and low 

D: Difficulty of therapy as determi 
conditions of termination 
and nondifficult 

M: Movement judgments made 
termination of therapy 
mine high and low 


tables 


ed by length and 


Cases divided into difficult 


the rapists at 


Median splits used to deter 


*» <.05 


*¥ _o< O01 


that statistical significance depended upon 
the particular compound score used but that 
the direction of relationship was the opposite 
of what would have been predicted from the 
literature. The results of these analyses, using 
two-by-two chi squares with median splits 
for the responsibility scores, were: ratio score 
of plus statements/sum of all responsibility 
statements, ,° < 1.00; 
statements/sum of plus and 
ments, x 3.00, p< .10; difference 
(number of plus statements less the number 
of minus statements), ,* = 6.761, p < .01. 
The last two show difficulty of therapy as- 
sociated with high, 


ratio score of plus 
State- 


score 


minus 


not low, responsibility 
scores. 

A different criterion variable, movement 
judgment, had been used in the large therapy 
research project carried on by the Student 
Counseling Service (Hunt et al., 1959). This 
judgment, based on the Hunt-Kogan Move- 
ment Scale (1950), was made by the thera- 
pist at the conclusion of therapy and was 
available for every S of the present study. 

To explore the significance of the observed 
relationship, the relationships of responsibility 
(difference score) and difficulty to this second 
criterion, movement, were analyzed. The re 
sults are summarized in Table 1. They show 
that high associated with 
difficult therapy, that high responsibility is 


responsibility is 


associated with high movement, and that high 
movement is associated with difficult therapy. 
Seventeen showed concomitance of 
high responsibility and difficult therapy; of 
these 17, 11 also showed high movement. Ten 
of these 11 were « 
of excessive 
difficult cases, 1 
of excessive length 
early termination with rejection of therapy.) 
Sixteen cases 
responsibility and 


cases 


issified as difficult because 
of therapy. (Of the 24 


were 


length 
so classified because 
and only 5 because of 
concomitance of low 
nondifficult therapy. Of 
these 16, 13 also showed low movement. 


The 


showed 


relationships of thus 


cases: 


Table 1 are 
largely determined by kinds of 
those with high responsibility scores who pose 
the difficulty of excessively long therapy but 
show high movement 
sponsibility 
early nor take up 1 
much movement 


two 


and those with low re- 
scores who neither flee therapy 


uch time but do not show 


DISCUSSION 


Although the d 


pothesized curviline 


ita do not support the hy 


relationship nor yet the 


obvious inference from the literature of a 


linear relationship with low responsibility as- 


sociated with diff therapy they do dem- 


onstrate an 
which cannot be nored 


association of these two variables 


Exploration of the meaning of these results 
by means of an analysis of the relationships 
of these two variables to a second criterion 
movement, showed that 
difficult therapy 


were all positive ly 


high responsibility 
scores, and high movement 
ociated with each other 
As pointed out in the 
+} 


the high part of three-way 


presentation of result 
relationship 
depends 


largely those clients who pose 
, 


the difficulty of excessively long therapy; the 


low upon those w 


ho neither flee nor take a 
long time, but who do not show much change 
Therefore it is that with 

cores, if they do not flee 
ask more of ther ipy are 


more in it, and, as a result 


suggested clients 


invest 
both take more 


willing to 


time and show more change: and that clients 


with low responsibility scores have a different 


perhaps a |e focused goal, limit what 


they will therefore take less ther 


apy time ; how less change. 





Client Acceptance 


One implication of the present results for 
replication and further investigation concerns 
the measure of responsibility. The fact that 
the two scores which are most narrow in scope 
are also the most discriminative with respect 
to the criterion suggests it would be worth- 
while to try to simplify and sharpen the in- 
Another im- 
plication concerns the whole problem of pre- 
dicting therapy but can be best articulated 
here by focusing upon cases with high re- 
sponsibility scores: what differentiates those 
cases with high responsibility scores who per- 
sist and gain from those who do not? It is 
suggested that motivation is such a variable 
and should be studied in conjunction with 
responsibility the 
therapy. 


structions for content analysis 


for predicting course of 


SUMMARY 


It was hypothesized that clients with both 
very high and very acceptance 
sponsibility would present difficulty for ther- 
apy .when such difficulty was defined as either 
never really 
a greater 


of re- 


] * 
1OW 


taking 
interview 


getting into” therapy or 


han usual number of 
a method of 


measuring responsibility by means of content 


hours. To test this hypothesis 
analysis of verbal protocols was developed 
The data did not support the hypothesized 
curvilinear relationship. They in- 
stead an association of high responsibility 


showed 


of Responsibility 


471 


with difficult therapy and low with nondiffi- 
cult. They also demonstrated a relationship 
of high movement with high responsibility, 


and high movement with difficult therapy. 
It was suggested for further work that the 
measure of responsibility be sharpened, and 


that motivation be investigated in conjunc- 
tion with responsibility for predicting therapy 


outcomes. 
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SOCIAL 


VALUE-NEED PATTERNS IN MENTAL 


RETARDATES' 


THOMAS E 


BOLDUC 


Laurelton State Village, Pennsylvania 


One of the important factors that charac- 
terizes the behavior of socially adjusted indi- 
viduals is the awareness of and ability to con- 
form to social values. As individuals mature, 
society expects them to acquire an increas- 
ingly conscious and rational code of behavior. 
Certain minimal standards of socially desir- 
able behavior must be acquired to achieve a 
satisfactory social adjustment. In a sense it is 
the ability to cope with everyday life experi- 
ences without opposing society’s values that 
constitutes an acceptable social adjustment. 

The increasing complexity of the process of 
living in modern cultures augments the handi- 
cap for the person of limited intelligence. His 
ability, for example, to acquire norms of be- 
havior for a wide variety of situations, to ap- 
prehend the character of his experiences, and 
to form comparisons between them is more 
limited and less flexible than that of a per- 
son of normal intelligence. Since he must form 
ideas of situations he has never actually ex- 
perienced and conceive of events and how to 
meet them before they ever occur, it is little 
wonder that the mental retardate becomes a 
potential delinquent. The inability to acquire 
and apply socially desirable behavior may be 
one of the most important reasons for this 
failure in community adjustment 

The purpose of this investigation was to 
isolate and identify common patterns of solu- 
tions to social value-need conflict situations in 


mental retardates. To achieve this goal an in- 


The research was supported by a USPHS research 
grant (M2121) from the National Institute of Men 
tal Health, United States Public Health Service. Ap 
preciation is expressed to Alfred Butler, project di 
suggestions and 


he Ipful in the 


editorial valuable 
critique which were very 
of this paper 


Now at Psychiatric 


rector, for his 
preparation 
Wales, Wisconsin 


Services 


strument was constructed to measure the re- 
sponses to social value-need conflicts in situa- 
tions similar to those which might occur in 
everyday mental retardates 
Through an inverse factor analysis of correla- 
this measure, pat 
terns representing groups who favor particu- 


experiences of 
tions between persons on 


lar types of solutions to these conflicts were 
sought 


[THE RESEARCH DESIGN 


considered to be the 
most effective method of identifying the multi- 
dimensional variables 


lysis was 


Factor ana 


associated with such 
and needs. Al 
exploratory the explo- 


general values 
though the study was 


rations were based on definite principles with 


concepts o! 


a specific structure designed to define the 


limits of the area of 
A review of the literature failed to uncover 


investigation 
a standardized scale that would adequately 
measure the variables of interest in this study 
Inst-uments (Allport, Vernon, & Lindzey 
1951: Anderson & Anderson, 1954; Bills, 
Vance, & McLean, 1951; Grace & Grace 
1952; Johnson & Stanley McDonald 
Morris, 1956; Woodruff, 1942) that 
have been developed to measure value struc- 
have 


1955: 
1956: 
required modifications and 


ture would 


extensive editing to adapt them for use with 
a population of 


therefore necessary 


mental retardates. It was 
to design a measure based 
on a Classification structure which would re 
flect individual differences in the mental re- 
tardate’s responses 


flict situations 


to social value-need con- 


Selection of the Variabl 


The first problem was to select appropriate 


variables for the two major dimensions of 
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value and need, and then to devise a classifi- 
cation system that would facilitate the con- 
struction of the items and provide structure 
for the scale. 

In keeping with the goal of identifying pat- 
terns of value need conflicts in 
familiar situations, it was necessary that both 
the value and the need dimensions include so- 
cial rather than personal areas. Even with this 
limitation imposed on the structure a wide 
variety of possible classifications existed. It 
must be recognized that the concepts of value 


SOC ial SOC ial 


and need are not independent psychological 
entities but complex multidimensional vari- 
ables that overlap other personality variables. 
Therefore, the specifi 
lected for this study are 
of emphasis. 


and needs se 
only in terms 


It is conceivable, for example, 


values 


Son ial 


that an individual could be honest or loyal to 
his self-system, but it is more common to con- 
sider him honest or loyal to others. Similarly, 
the needs selected are primarily social rather 
than personal in that 


their gratification de- 


pends primarily on interactions or relation 
ships with others 
The 


ployed in 


classification system of values em 
Havighurst (1949) 
study of character and personality the 
above criteria and provided a comprehensive 


and Taba’s 


met 


coverage of the value dimension required for 
The categories of 
, loyalty, moral cour- 
Other could 
have been employed, but after reviewing the 
that 
value descriptions were related 


the present investigation 


values used were Aonest 


age, and responsibilit values 


literature in this area it was apparent 


many of the 
to or were modifications of the values used in 
the Havighurst study 

Honesty as employed in this study refers 
Be- 


especially with authorities such 


to the use of property and truthfulness 
ing truthful 
as parents, teachers, and employers, and hav- 


or the property of others 


ing respect are ex 


involves 


amples of honesty 
faithful to 
friends who are in 


being 
staff, to 
and to 


] 
4 t 
Loyalty 


school functions and 


trouble one’s 
family. Moral courage involves the protection 
of one’s own rights and those of others. The 
defense of the self and others, including mi- 
nority groups, against harmful gossip, the ex 
pression o! personal opinions and beliefs par- 


ticularly when resistance is encountered, and 
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“preachy behavior’ are examples of moral 
courage. Responsibility involves the honoring 
of home, school, and employment duties. The 
completion of assigned tasks, family responsi- 
bilities, and the protection of people or prop- 
erty under one’s care reflect responsibility. 

In a similar manner, needs were chosen that 
met the criteria and yet were comprehensive 
to cover a 


gh range of familiar, 
day Five needs, based on 
Murray’s (1938) theoretical framework, were 
employed in the present study. They are nur- 
turance, 


enot wide 


i 
every experiences 


succorance, dominance, affiliation, 
All of these imply that a rela- 


tionship with another person facilitates grati- 


and de ference 


fication. Considerable research in many 
of study has 


areas 
these 
needs. Edwards (1953), for example, includes 


been reported, utilizing 


these five needs in his study of personal pref- 
erences 
Nurturance is defined as the need to give 
help, or pity to another 
person. Succorance is the need to be nursed 


affection, sympathy 


supported, protected, loved, and consoled by 
another the 
control behavior of 


Dominance is need to 
direct the 
suggestion, persuasion, or 
Affiliation the 
form or maintain a relationship with another 
person. Deference involves the need to yield, 


person 
influence. or 
others either by 
command 


involves need to 


submit, or refuse to compete with superiors 


because of physical size, status, or age 


7 he 


A pool of 141 items w onstructed a 
lescribed abov 
pe ssible SO that 


flict betweer 


Research Instrument 


ording t 
the criteria Twenty pairings were 


there were describing a con 
each combination of the four 
and the five needs 


Each 
" 


description of a familiar social conflict 


items 
values 


item consisted 


brief 


a forced-choi decision between 


P 
sponses—one d 


epicting a value 
The forced-choice technique redau 


ch biasing variables as response 


tvped on 3 S card 


with the 


‘ ‘ 
es randomized to reduce the possibility of a po 


sition set occurring An attempt was 


made to in 


clude a comprehensive range of social experience fa 
retardates. The task of the 


select one of the alternate 


miliar to mental subject 


(S) was to solutions as 


the response to the conflict situation. In order to 


minimize the anxiety associated with the administra 


tion procedures as well as to gain insight into the 


social acceptability tatus of the iter it was de 


ided that the Ss “should” rather than a 
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“would” set. It was hoped that this would reduce As might be expected, the item distribution was 
the defensive test behavior associated with making skewed slightly toward the value dimension in that 
self-statements. Examples of the items are presented the Ss tended to select the value alternate more fre 
below. quently than its need counterpart. For this reason 
#29. Leona was in a gang. One day the gang broke some of the biased alu ilternatives were de-em 
some windows at school. Leona was caught and the phasized, that is, made less socially desirable. The 
other girls got away. The teacher asked Leona who above panel of res agreed that this moderate re 
the other girls were. What should Leona do? (6b wording of some of t tems should not significantly 
Tell the teacher because teachers ar the boss. (a the lial t ould } e the vari 
Not tell the teacher because she does not want to | of the iten 
get the other girls into trouble. (Structure: Loyalty The final distributi f the items according to the 


il 


vs. Deference) classification ruct seemed adequately balanced 
1 


#56. Sue had a job checking spelling papers after No single rO! id less than three replications 


school. One day a boy came by and asked Sue to or more than seve! ith a mean of five. The Ss 
go to the movies with him. What should Sue do? were able to compreher he items and meaningfully 
(a) Keep on with her job. (6) Go with the boy be select alternates was fel t the Ss were able to 
cause Sue needed someone to like her. (Structure maintain the “sh 1” sé the defensiveness 
Responsibility vs. Succorance) associated with examinations was decreased 

#60. Blanche was a lonely girl. Blanche’s report 
card had some bad marks on it and she was afraid The Subjects 
to take it home. What should Blanche do? (b : 
Change the marks and make them higher so that ne nu tu were 50 mental defectives 
her father would be pleased with her. (a) Take it Consisting of two grou f 25 each, between th 


home and show it to her father. (Structure: Honesty ges 14 and 18 and with an IQ range of 55 to 8 
vs. Succorance) One group was 1 itionalized and the other was 
+86. Joan was one of the best players on th not institutionalized e Ss were without gross 


club’s kickball team. One day the girls from another ganic dys! nly white females wer 
° : j ] nat na Wife, > 
team told Joan that if she would play for them they ised, to eliminate ind sex differences in respons 


would make her captain. What should Joan do? (b The institutional sample of retardates was drawn 

Go with the other girls and be the captain. (a) Stay randomly from the pr on of Ss meeting 

with her own team because they needed her. (Stru he age and intelligence criteria at the Laurelton 

ture: Loyalty vs. Dominance) > Village. This i tate training school for f 
After the items were constructed and refined they mate mental retarda Id-bearing age, the 

were submitted independently to four psychologists jority whon : I ommitted becau 

who were instructed to identify each item according tor] 

to the criterion definitions of the classification struc 

ture. A total of 21 items failed to meet the 75% The noninstitutior mple \ drawn randor 

interjudge agreement criterion and were eliminated {rom the knows a tk 

from the scale. It should be mentioned briefly that ind IQ range i ol districts. TI 

this method measures only the degree to which the Population from which the sample was drawn aj 

items are descriptive of the criteria definitions. The | Proximated the institutional population in rural 

future use, therefore, of the terms “value” and “need” an distributior ; he Ss selected 

will refer only to the judged face validity as en involved in court for delinquent beha 

pirically determined Although the « ective of the study 
Following this refinement, the remaining 120 items ‘' - Fespor ferences between grot 

were administered on two occasions, seven days = _— = random <P 

apart, to a random sample of 20 institutionalized fe co be ¢ ined we imuar 

males, with an age range of 14 to 18 and an IO ‘ ate ation would be feasible 


. t e . , , ry » r , f ncec ¢ r} - 
range of 57 to 78, none of whom had been in nak ren it di hat might f 


le above specified 4 


tionalized more than two years he way for tutu ré f only instit 
The test-retest reliability coefficients *trachori I nple ‘ 1 the findings of 
for each S were transformed to z scores and aver would be restricted to institutionalized 
aged, resulting in a mean test reliability of .87. Simi was decided that 
larly the reliability coefficients of each of the 120 need behavior 
items were averaged, resulting in a mean item reli- alized Ss w 
ability of .93. Eleven items were eliminated due t reasons randon in V le and tests of 
low or negative reliability coefficients significance lifferer were computed for thos 
A criterion of 10% or greater was adopted to de- variables that mig nfound th ata. No signifi 
termine the variability measure for each item. Four cant difference I I g intelligence, or 
teen items failed to discriminate 10% or more of the reading abilit: 
sample, and were eliminated. Each of the remaining 
3 


95 items which comprise the final scale * met the reli This scale has bee pe vith the American 
ability and variability requirements Documentatior t Footnote 5 
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Testing Procedure 


The scale was administered individually to each of 
the SO Ss. Each item was presented verbally to the 
S who was requested to identify the better one of 
the two alternative itions to the conflict situa 
tion depicted by the item one 0 e Ss refused to 
take the test and all Ss ted w ntained within 


The major hy is of this study was that ps 


hologically weaningful dimensions would, be re 
vealed if a matr 


pairs 


intercorrelations of Ss’ re 


sponses to rnate solutions was factor 


analyzed and the ar orthogonal axes rotated 
structure. The | 
factor extraction (Hotelling, 19 
nal rotation method ! 


to simple incipal axis method of 


of analysis. This meth« 
means of extracting 
trix and it has the 
variance in the first 
coefficient 


PENNSTAC,4 


} 


factor matrix of the Ss 


The rotated 


sponses to the social value-need scale is 
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sented in Table 1.° This table provides the 
rotated factor loadings on each of the six fac- 
tors for the 50 Ss. In the first 25 rows are the 
loadings of the 
ple; the last 2 

sample. The distribution of the total variance 


factor noninstitutional sam- 


5 rows represent the Laurelton 
accounted for by the six factors is given in 
the last row of the rotated factor matrix. 
The six factors represent six possible pat- 
terns of preferences of the 50 Ss obtained 
through to the 
Therefore 


their responses forced-choice 


] 


items of the scale the character- 


istics of the items which differentiate the Ss 
as a basis for 
Accordingly, each of the 
95 items of the research instrument was cor- 


related with the factor loadings of each of the 


/ 


on the six factors could serve 
factor interpretation 


six rotated factors. The 5 biserial correla- 


obtained 


tion coefficients were employed to 
measure the contribution of each item to the 
The highest 


relations provided the basis for the psycho- 


rotated factors item-factor cor- 


logical interpretation of the factors. Items 
that correlated highly with only one factor 


were given the greatest weight and provided 
the identification of the specific nature of the 


Where 


with more than one 


ctors items correlated significantly 


factor, such items were 
given less emphasis and were used primarily 
to define the general nature of the factors 
that 


two alterna 


Since the items were designed so 


forced-choice response between 


tives was required, it follows that when an S 
] 


selected the value alternative she was at the 


same time rejecting the need alternative. 


Therefore the interpretation of the dimension 
associated with the preference is inferred not 
from the 


the other 


chosen alternative but also 


only 


from ilternative in the situation 


In some instances the preterence for one se- 


lection may represent an avoidance response 


an avoidance of ilternative This 


transiormation 


und the table « 


dep sited with 
Institute. Order Docu 
ADI Auxiliary 


duplication Service 


imentatior 
Publications 
roject, Phot 
rress; Washington 25 C., remitting in advance 
$17 r micr 

che ks pa 


Library 


Library of Con 
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TABLE 1 


RotaTeD Factor LOADINGS 


700 
936 
875 
743 
912 
609 
R87 

809 


915 


would occur, for example, when one of the 
alternatives is perceived as threatening. For 
these reasons high positive item-factor corre- 
the influence of 
one alternative and conversely, high negative 
item-factor correlations indicate the influence 
of the opposite alternative. Both extremes 
were considered in the interpretation pro- 
cedure. Specifically, high positive item-factor 
correlations indicate the contribution of the 
item conflict situations to the value dimen- 
sion, and negative correlations indicate the 
contribution to the need dimension defining 
the factor. Items that had high positive cor- 
relations with one factor and high negative 


lations provide a measure of 


correlations with another were helpful in dif- 
ferentiating the factors 

The structure, then, of the differentiating 
items for each of the six factors was examined 
to identify their 
The factors are 


significance 
in the order 
rotated 


psychological 
lise u sed below 
in which they appear in the 
(see Table 1). 

The interpretation of the 


matrix 


factors is based 
on items which are highly correlated with the 
factors. It should be noted that the design of 
the items required the selection of a response 
based on the S’s conception of the socially 
preferred behavior appropriate for the social 
situation depicted by the item 
then, 
S’s conception of sos 
rather than her actua 


The factors 
terms of the 
ially preferred behavior 


are to be considered in 


behavior or her verbal 

statement of how she would respond 
Factor I, a clearly defined factor, stresses 
a preference for submission to adult authority 
figures (Table 1) 
dominant 


Responsibility is the most 
Duties assigned 
completed even at the 


ientation 
by adults should be 


value or 


expense of deny ing 
Of the | 
7 involve 


pleasurable peer group a 
tivities items defining this factor 


‘ 2 : : P 
situations where school duties are 


in conflict with an opportunity to engage in 


pleasurable, social activities. For example, a 
Item 56) suggests that 
to finish checking spell- 
than to go to the 
movies with a boy. This standard of responsi 
bility is upheld conflicts with 
loyalty toward peers who are in trouble with 
superiors The deferent 


representative item 
it is more important 
S( hool 


ing papers after 


even when it 
ittitude toward adults 
peers rather than protec- 
them l 
factor, 4 imply 


forces ‘“‘tattling” or 
tion of items defining this 
betrayal of a peer. This 
and 
such 


combination of responsibility 
that 


conform to 


deferent need orie suggests 


individuals would t to regu- 
exper ted behav ior This 
ited by the fact that of 


Ss with factor loadings of .70 or 


lations and social 
is partly 
the 11 
greater, 9 are in 
(Table 1) 
Factor II 


a preterence tor ) ilty 


substanti 
the noninstitutional sample 


defined factor, stresses 
and protection of 
others even under pressure of adult authority 
Loyalty is the dominant 


orientation Phe el » be 


figures most value 


strong peer 
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group and family loyalties that are upheld at 
the expense of personal sacrifices. To protect 
friends in controversies by refusing to submit 
to adult demands represents an important as- 
pect of this factor. Item 29, for example, sug- 
gests that it is more important not to tell the 
teacher who broke the 


windows at school, 


even though the teacher 


thority figure. Of the 1 


represents an au- 
items defining this 
factor, 4 clearly illustrate this aspect. Another 
component seems to be the stress placed upon 
telling the truth even though it may seem a 
personal hardship. However, honesty is sub- 
ordinated to peer and family protection, in 
that compromises occur when the telling of 


the truth 


1 


involves the 
It is all 
ing honest one does not harm another person 


betrayal of another 


person right to be honest, if by be 


This constellation of strong peer and family 
individual 
who displays a healthy assertiveness and self- 


loyalties and honesty suggests an 


confidence. The individual may have strong 


obtained 
The 


seem to 


needs for affection and security, 
from the cohesiveness of the 


Ss with high loading 


peer, group 
on thi ICLor 
he evenly distributed between h 


two sam- 


ples with perhaps a slight ten: e: in 
of the Laurelton sample 
Qualified 


founded structure 


favor 


because of its relatively 
Factor III 
dividual who is submissive and compliant in 
conflicts 


con- 


suggests an in- 


situations involving with adult au- 


thority figures but more assertive and domi- 


nant in relationships with peers. Thus an ele 
ment of 


protection or moral courage is in- 
volved provided the individual does not have 
to antagonize authority. Although not as pro 
Factor I, the Ss with high 


noninstitu- 


nouncedly as in 
loadings on this 


factor are in the 
tional sample. All 


four Ss with loadings over 
60 are in this sample 


Factor IV 


a preference for individuals who exhibit a de- 


} } } §¢ 
i clearly defined factor 


Stresses 
gree of assertiveness and dominance in situa- 


tions involving peers or authority figures 


Honesty and moral courage are the dominant 
This illustrated 
in that it is better to take an un- 


value orientations 
by Item 60, 


lactor 1s 


favorable report card home even though one 
is afraid of the 
pect 


related as- 
dominance toward others 
in the correction of wrong deeds 


consequences \ 
is the use of 


This is not 
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the passive approach to honesty where it is 
all right to be honest if one does not get hurt 
but an actual assertive participation in the 
correction of misbehavior. In part, this may 
reflect the tendency of such individuals to in- 
flict their 


desirability onto others, a sort of moralizing 


own rigorous standards of social 
behavior. Ss with high loadings on this fac- 
tor are evenly distributed over the two sam- 
ples, suggesting that this factor of honesty 
and moral courage does not discriminate be- 
tween individuals 
and those who are not 

Factor V, a clearly defined factor, stresses 
a preference to appear dominant in relation- 
ships with peers. Of the 10 items defining this 


tactor, 9 


who are institutionalized 


a degree of dominance as 
the most prominent aspect. The values of 
honesty, loyalty, 
spected, but they seen 


suggest 
and ponsibility are re- 
to be employed as a 
manipulative weapon with which to appear 
dominant and assertive. In fact, Item 86 in- 
dicates that it is even permissible to be dis- 
loyal if a position of leadership can be at- 
tained. The constellation of manipulative, ag 
gressive behavior at the expense of loyalty 
and responsibility might suggest an individual 
who would antagonize others and perhaps 
come into conflict with authority. This is in 
part substantiated by the fact that of the 
eight Ss with loadings of .40 or greater, six 
were in the Laurelton sample 

Factor VI is a clearly defined factor. Ss 
with high loadings on this factor prefer a 
negative, rebellious attitude toward authority 
figures. Of the 1( 
7 involve 


items defining this factor, 
situations direct requests 
from adult authority figures were disobeyed 
For example, Item 73 indicates that it is bet 
ter to go with a boy for a ride in his new car 
than to go to the store as requested. In situa 


where 


tions where compliance or submission to adult 
requests involves the necessity for assertive o1 
the Ss in this factor will 
invariably take “the easy way out 
their responsibilities. 


courageous behavior 


and forego 


is an un 
derlying need for affection and pleasurable ac 


A component part of this factor 


tivities that supersedes the enforcement of 
adult requests. It is better to leave an as- 
signed task and to have fun than to comply 
with adult demands. Rather than attempt to 
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correct another person’s misbehavior, it is 
better to feel sorry and accept it. For exam- 
ple, Item 87 indicates that it is better to for 
give a friend for stealing than to report her 
to the authorities. Thus, there is an element 
of in-group cohesiveness similar, perhaps, to 
honor among thieves, where there is a sort 
of mutual protection against authority figures 
and their rules and regulations. 

As might be expected, Ss with the highest 
loadings on this factor are found principally 
in the Laurelton sample. This is substantiated 
by the fact that of the five Ss with loadings 
of .40 or greater, four are in the institutional 
sample. The large number of Ss with negative 
factor loadings in the noninstitutional sample 
further supports this opinion. This is under- 
standable when one considers that it is the 
rebellious and negative attitude toward au- 
thority in general that has been postulated 
as a major factor in delinquency. This factor, 
then, would seem to differentiate individuals 
who allow their own needs for pleasure and 
group enjoyment to interfere with the adher- 
ence to adult requests, from those who respond 
diligently and appropriately to such situa- 
tions. The presence of negativism and rebel- 
liousness toward adults is perhaps the most 
prominent characteristic of this factor. 


DISCUSSION 


The chief purpose of the study was to iso- 
late and identify common patterns of re- 
sponse to social value-need conflict situations 
This was achieved through a factor analytic 
procedure and the extracted factors were in- 
terpreted. 

The factors, however, were extracted from 
a matrix of intercorrelations between indi- 
viduals from two combined samples. Thus, 
the factor loadings of the two samples are not 
independent, since all the Ss were intercor- 
related. The samples were tested, however, 
for any differences in variables that might 
confound the data, such as age, intelligence, 
achievement, and socioeconomic status. The 
items were originally designed and judged for 
the absence of inherent differences in the 
items themselves which might favor one 
group. If these precautions were adequate, 
then any differences observed in factor struc- 
ture between the two groups would be influ- 
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enced by the presence or absence of the vari- 
able of institutionalization 

Although the design of the study does not 
permit a statistical analysis of group differ 
ences in factor loadings, the observed differ- 
ences, nevertheless, may be useful in a tenta- 
tive evaluation of the function of the fact of 
institutionalization 

Factor I, the that extracted the 
greatest amount of variance, and Factor III 
seem to be weighted by 
the noninstitutional 


factor 


individuals found in 
sample. That is, Ss who 
have yet to come into conflict with authority 
to the extent that institutionalization would 
be warranted possess the highest factor load- 
ings on these factors. It would seem then that 
the interpretation of these factors would be 
important in the process of 
plicants for commitment 


considering ap- 


Factors Il and IV do not appear to dis- 
criminate between the samples and are prob- 
ably not directly 
institutionalizatior 
V and VI are weighted by indi- 
viduals in the Laurelton sample. That is, Ss 
who committed to an institution 
possess the highest factor loadings on these 
factors. The majority of 


related to the variable of 
Factors 


have been 


Laurelton students 


are committed primarily because they have 


become a social problem in their community 


Therefore, a test heavily weighted with Fac- 
tors V and VI may be useful in discriminat- 
ing institutional and noninstitutional samples. 

The preceding analysis suggests the feasi 
bility of developing these measures to dis- 
criminate subsamples of retardates. For ex- 
ample, the selection of parole students from 
institutionalized populations might be facili 
tated. Similarly, a screening device for re- 
tardates attending special education classes 


in the public schools could be developed 


SUMMARY 


The purpose of this investigation was to 
determine the nature of common patterns of 
value—social need conflict 
situations in mental retardates. To isolate and 
identify the common patterns of conflict solu- 
tions, a scale consisting of 95 items, devised 
to measure social value—social need conflicts, 
was administered to 50 white, female re- 
tardates between the ages of 14 and 18 with 


solutions to social 
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an IQ range of 55 to 80. Half of these Ss 
were drawn from an institutionalized popula- 
tion in a state training school for female re 
tardates. The other 25 were drawn randomly 
from a population of retardates of similar age, 
intelligence, race, and status 
attending special education classes in 12 pub- 
lic schools. Each item was constructed so that 
the S was required to make a forced-choice 
response the basis of what was believed 
to be the best choice, to a familiar, social con- 
flict situation 


socioeconomic 


on 


One choice of response was based on a so- 
cial value and the opposite choice was based 
The social value dimension 
was arbitrarily divided into honesty, loyalty, 
moral courage, and responsibility. The social 
need dimension consisted of nurturance, suc- 
corance, dominance, affiliation, and deference 
Each value was paired with each need, re- 
sulting in 2( 
tions. 

The intercorrelations of the Ss on their re- 
sponses to the items were factor analyzed and 
orthogonal definable 
factors. 


on a social need 


possible combinations of situa- 


rotations revealed six 

Factor I stressed a passive, compliant ap 
proach to authority figures with responsibility 
being the most dominant value orientation 
Factor II emphasized loyalty and the protec- 
tion of others with loyalty 
dominant value orientation. Factor III 
tentatively defined as a preference for sub- 
mission in situations involving authority fig- 
but 
relationships with peer groups. 


being the most 
was 


in 
IV 
courage, suggest- 

individual 


ures with more assertive behavior 

Factor 
stressed honesty and moral 
who 
prefers to participate in the correction of the 


misbehavior of others 


ing an assertive, dominant 


Factor V emphasized 
the need to be dominant in relationships with 
Values are recognized, but 


peer groups are 


frequently distorted and employed as weap- 


ons with which to gain dominance. Factor VI 
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stressed a negative, rebellious approach to so- 
cia] situations involving authority figures with 
an underlying need for affection and pleasur 
able activities dominating behavior. 

Some implications of the factors were dis- 
cussed. The feasibility of employing this or 
a similar instrument to differentiate institu- 
tional and noninstitutional retardates was ex- 
plored 
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When subjects (Ss) respond to personality 
questionnaires, it cannot be assumed that the 
test instructions serve as the only or even the 
major set followed by the Ss. Other self-im- 
posed sets may bias test responses. Meehl 
and Hathaway (1946) and Cronbach (1946) 
have both cogently described how test taking 
attitudes intrude upon personality tests. More 
recently, Edwards (1957) has stressed the 
importance of social desirability (SD) stereo- 
types as a biasing factor. He seems to 
gest that this particular response set, is so 
pervasive that it impairs the validity of most 
standard personality inventories. For Ed- 
wards, the forced choice technique affords 
possibility of minimizing the effects of SD. 
His own scale, the Edwards Pref- 
erence Schedule (EPPS), is constructed ac- 
cordingly. The forced choice format calls for 
responses to pairs of statements; the pairs 
presumably have been equated for SD on the 
basis of prior ratings of the separate com- 
ponents of the pair. 

In an earlier study 
Cohen, Gruen, Meadow, & Ringwall, 
of part of the EPPS, it was found that for 
the majority of pairs Ss could readily choose 
one member of the pair as being more desir- 
able. Further, there was a high correlation 
between SD ratings of the pairs and de- 
gree of endorsement of the items within the 
pairs. A replication of this study on the en- 
tire EPPS (Edwards, Wright, & Lunneborg, 
1959) produced a somewhat lower degree of 
correlation between SD ratings and item en- 
dorsement. they 
correlation of around .60 
stantial and considerably higher than the 
40 correlation reported earlier by Edwards 
(1959) which was based upon responses to 
single items rather than pairs. We suggested 


sug- 


Personal 


(Corah, Feldman, 


1958) 


found an average 
which still sub- 


However. 


1 Now at Washington University Medical School 


that single statements may acquire contextual 
meaning when paired; hence their SD values 
may be somewhat altered. An alternative 
possibility is that item pairs on the EPPS 
have not been matched adequately. Edwards 
(1957) noted the difficulty of securing exact 
matches, for although he tried to match pairs 
with a difference no greater than .50 of a 
scale unit (scale units being determined by 
the method of successive 
25% of the pairs on the 
than this 
stringent 


intervals) about 
EPPS differed by 
It is possible that 
matching pairs 
influence of SD 
is also possible that the 
lf produces inherent 
study 
possibilities. 


more amount 
more 
might indeed minimize the 
On the other hand, it 
forced choice method 
difficulties. The 
to elucidate 


criteria tor 


present was conducted 


these two 


PROCEDURI 


Items pertaining t ty, and sex 
EPPS, (6 
Inventory 
1957 hos 
idditional 
vielded 1 items 


were culled from three irces a) the 
the Minnesota Mult sonality 
(MMPI), and the Buss anc urkee 

tility inventory. The 

This prelimina 
as first pe n 
To insure the fa ilidity of the 


) devised 
items 

written 
items 
perienced clinical | I ists independently 1 
4 doubt 
which did not 


each item for its appropriate need category 
ful category was in items 
fall readily into tl Items were re 


tained for further u r if all thr judges agreed 


gories 
ix is 
on the need 
and the 
category. A pool 


vement, Of 


sented or if two 
agreed 1 in the doubtful 
tained including 
achie sexual items 

The 126 items mixed in the usual 
personality questionnaire form. The questionnair 
students taking 
introductory psyct r t th niversity of Buf 
falo. They were nstructed 0 rate each 
i | from extrem«é 
desirability 
matching items 
scaled by the 
Edwards, 1952). Th 


was then administ t male 


separate 


ngzing 


undesirabilits 
To facilitate the next tep, that is 


bilit the items were 


social social 


for social desira 
method of successi intervals 
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procedure to this point was essentially the same as 
the method used by Edwards in 
EPPS. 

On the basis of 
pairs were formed 


constructing the 


matching scale values 


item 
Because our aim was to match 


as closely as possible, a stringent criterion of .10 of 
a scale unit was adopted for 
trasts with 


which con- 
of .50 of a scale unit 
Actually it was possible to compris¢ ) of the item 
pairs with a discrepancy of only 5 or less of a 
scale unit. It be of interest to note that the 
achievement items had the widest of SD rat 
ings while few rated extremely 
favorable and few extremely I 
Nevertheless, in matching pairs, an attempt was 
made to cover as wide of social desirability 
as this particular rmitted. The 36 


matching 
Edwards use 


may 
range 
hostility items were 


1 
rie 


unfavora 


pool of items pe 


item pairs were composed as follows 


host 
6 host—host : sex 


6 ach-ach 


In each set needs, one 


mbining two 


need was presented ir e first 


, 
pairs and in the 


three 


thre 


position in 


pairs 
The 36 item pair 
administered to a 


rhe test instruc 


Here are } 
tatement in ez 1 think is more 


socially desirab ment that would 


person look better t ther people if it 
were said of hi 


i Mi 


make a 


RESULTS 


If SD was controlled by the matching, then 
within the each 
member of a pair would be chosen with equal 


frequency (p 5 is 


limits of sampling errors 
being more desirable 
The binomial expansion was used as a basis 
for testing this proposition Before consider- 
ing the main results, we tested for the pres 


ence of a different kind of response set, 


namely a systematic position preference for 
either the first or second member of the pair. 
The findings 
conclude that 
negligible in 


were negative: hence we can 


position sets were 


these 


response 
determining responses to 
item pairs 

Turning to the main results, Table 1 shows 
that about half the pairs (19 of 36) yielded 
significant differences in SD ratings favoring 
one member of the pair. 
nificant differences is far beyond chance ex- 


This number of sig- 


Copies of either the 126-item questionnaire or 


the 36 paired items may be obtained on request 


TABLE 1 


NUMBER OF PAIRS SHOWING 


SIGNIFICANT DIFFERENCI 
IN SoctiAL DEsIRABILITY RATINGS 


No of 


cant adifier 


signin 


ences within 
’ } 


each set ol A more 


favorable 
than B 


B more 
favorable 
than A 


six Pairs 


Paired needs OSflevel 


A.ac h B ach 
\.host-B.host 
\ sex B sex 
\.ach-B.host 
A.ach-B.sex 
A.host-B.sex 


pectations. It is evident that our stringent 
matching procedures failed to equate items 
for SD. This is further illustrated by the fact 
that the percentage of Ss choosing the A 
member of each pair as being more desirable 
ranged from 12 to 85%. Even items paired 
within the same need category, e.g., ach-ach 
pairs, were evaluated differentially. On the 
basis of the results of our previous study 
(Corah et al had anticipated a 
tendency for achievement items to be rated 
more favorably when paired with the other 
needs, but as can be seen this only held for 
the ach-sex pairings 


1958 ). we 


} 


The 36 pairs were grouped into the 12 pairs 
with the lowest undesirable), 12 with 
the middle, and 12 with the highest SD rat- 
ings. We then simply counted the number of 


(most 


significant pair differences occurring within 
each zone which turned out to be 9, 2, and 
8 for low, middle, and high, respectively. Thus 
it is apparent that the pairs were equated 
relatively better for SD in the middle range 
than at either extreme. 


DISCUSSION 


The present findings confirm the results of 
our previous study in suggesting that social 
desirability is not readily minimized by the 
use of the forced choice format even with ex- 
tremely careful matching. Perhaps the method 
itself bears closer scrutiny. It seems possible 
that the paired format invites a comparison 
between the components of the pair which 


leads to finer evaluative distinctions than 
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would be elicited in responding to single 
statements. In this respect, the forced choice 
method may actually heighten the problem 
of control for social desirability. 

It would seem to follow that more atten- 
tion must be paid to item matchings if the 
forced choice method is to realize the objec- 
tive of controlling for SD. If the test con- 
structor bases his matchings on SD ratings 
of single statements, then our results suggest 
the greater likelihood of equating pairs drawn 
from the middle range of SD. Such a restric- 
tion on item selection, however, poses serious 
limitations for many purposes when extreme 
statements might be more appropriate. We 
had suggested that: 


The method of successive intervals to scale items 
achieved only a first approximation of equal pair- 
ings, and that additional judgments of the item 
pairs themselves are necessary along with revisions 
in pairing before the variable of social desirability 
can be eliminated from the EPPS (Corah et al., 
1958). 


This method of successive approximation 
was used by Gross (1959) in constructing a 
forced choice scale measuring inner—other di- 
rection. Statistical analysis revealed that the 
resulting item pairs were equated for SD. The 
method is tedious but Gross’ work demon- 
strates that greater control of SD can be 
achieved. 

Our research is certainly consistent with 
Edwards’ findings (1957) that SD is a per- 
vasive factor. It is not surprising that verbal 
tests are markedly affected by such test tak- 
ing attitudes. Along related lines, Osgoods’ 
work (1952) points up the fact that the con- 
notative meaning of words derives in good 
measure from an evaluation factor, that is, 
people can hardly use words without assign- 
ing an evaluative meaning to them. We would 
argue that the forced choice format offers 
possibilities of controlling SD, but this form 
of inventory may heighten awareness of the 
comparative desirability of the component 
members of a pair; hence, control of SD re- 
quires special care in matching pairs. 


SUMMARY 


The present study was a careful attempt to 
explore the adequacy of forced choice item 
pairs in eliminating the factor of social de- 


Marvin J. Feldman and Norman L. Corah 


sirability. Items related to the needs of 
achievement, sex, and hostility were rated 
separately on a nine-interval SD scale by 100 
men. Items were then paired both within and 
between need areas on the basis of their scale 
values. Stringent criteria for matching were 
used. The 36 pairs obtained were given to an- 
other group of 98 men to see if they could 
distinguish between the members of each pair 
on the basis of SD. About one-half of the 
pairs yielded significant differences in these 
judgments. The items of pairs with low and 
high SD values appeared to be more easily 
distinguished than those with middle values. 
It was concluded that carefully matched 
items in a forced choice format do not readily 
minimize desirability and that the 
forced choice method may actually heighten 
an S’s ability to make discriminations on the 
basis of this factor 


social 
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According to Freud (1953a, p. 354), sym- 
bols derive meaning from their similarity in 
form to the male or female genitalia; pointed 
or elongated objects are therefore male sym- 
bols, while round, containing objects are fe- 
male symbols. The meaning, according to 
Freud, is inherent in the structure of the ob- 
ject itself, and therefore, at least by implica 
tion, transcends cultural differences 

Although Freud’s theory forms the basis of 
assumptions frequently made in the interpre- 
tation of 
and 
sent 


dreams 
artistic 
conflicting evidence 
lidity. The findings of 
(1956), and Stennett and Thurlow 
support the Freudian hypothesis, while those 
of Levy (1954) and Barker (1957) 

In previous studies 
cedures involved some 


projec tive test responses, 


productions, recent studies pre- 
concerning its va- 
Starer (1955) Jones 


(1958) 


do not 

the experimental pro- 
matching 
elongated or rounded objects with a masculine 
or feminine designation. In general, the 
ods used may be grouped 
The of objects with 
male or female names (Levy, 1954; Starer, 
1955; Stennett & most 
direct, and, as Levy recognized, the most open 
behav- 
(1957) used 
(Ss) to 


variation of 


meth- 
into several levels 
of directness matching 
Thurlow, 1958) is the 


to defensive 
and Barker 
asking subjects 


to conscious control or 
ior. Jones (1956) 

similar approaches, 
identify the object as male or female in per- 
sonality, or to make it 
nine character in a children’s book 


a masculine or femi- 
While, in 
itself, this method is still fairly direct, Bark- 
er’s introduction of a reaction time measure 
served as a check on blocking or avoidance 
responses. Levy also utilized a paired-associ- 
ates learning task, perhaps the most indirect 
of the methods. 
Nevertheless, the 


same, 


task remains the 


or classifying, and 


basi 


one of “naming” 
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there is considerable doubt that this denota- 
tive function is the most appropriate for the 
testing of the Freudian hypothesis. One of the 
most important elements of symbolic mean- 
ing remains untouched 
tive, or “feeling tone 


namely the connota- 
aspect of the symbol. 
In clinical use, it is this aspect which is the 
most significant. The meaningfulness of a 
symbol, sexual or otherwise, lies in the emo- 
is therefore 
the purpose of this study to test the validity 
of the Freudian theory of symbols in terms of 


tional atmosphere it creates. It 


connotative rather than denotative meaning 
Barker’s research (1957), upon which the 
present study is introduced the cul- 
tural meaning of symbols as a major variable. 
She showed her Ss drawings of objects which 
could be classified as male or 


based 


female accord- 
ing to Freudian theory or to cultural use. The 
stimuli were into four categories: 
(a) those with Freudian sexual designations, 
but low in cultural sexual meaning (i.e., snail 
fish); (6) those for which Freudian designa- 


classified 


tions and cultural associations were in agree- 
ment (i.e., purse those for which 
Freudian and cultural sexual designations 
were in conflict (i.e., needle, drum); and (d) 
those which had neither Freudian nor cultural 
sexual meaning (i.e., book, table). Barker 
found that, where culture was not a vari- 
able, sexual designations did not differ from 
chance; where culture was a variable 


gun); (Cc) 


sexual 
designation was in terms of cultural meaning, 
whether it agreed with or conflicted with the 
Freudian prediction 

The hypothesis to be tested in the present 
research is as follows: Regardless of the de- 
gree to which they conform to cultural asso- 
ciations, pointed or elongated objects are 
designated as male, while rounded, contain- 
ing objects are designated as female. 
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In addition, since the studies with 
negative findings (Barker, 1957; Levy, 1954) 
used children as Ss, while the other three used 
young adults, Stennett and Thurlow (1958) 
have suggested that age may be the signifi- 


two 


cant variable. The present research is de- 
signed to cast light on this issue. 


METHOD 


The Ss of this research were 49 undergraduate stu 
dents enrolled in an introductory psychology cours¢ 
at Long Island University. There 
32 females. 

Both denotative designations of 
the sexual meaning of each symbol were obtained 
The denotative designation was obtained by asking 
Ss to indicate whether each of the 24 symbols would 
be most appropriate as a male figure or a female 
figure if it were used in a children’s storybook. The 
connotative designations were obtained by asking Ss 
to describe the 24 symbols plus a male and a female 
figure on 12 scales of the semantic differential 

To determine whether an S described an object on 
the semantic differential as male or female, difference 
scores were computed between the S’s ratings of each 
symbol and his ratings of the male and female fig 
ures. If the difference in ratings over the 12 
between the symbol and the male figure was smaller 
than the difference between the symbol and the fe- 
male figure, that symbol designated as male 
Similarly, if the difference between the symbol and 
the female figure was smaller than the 
tween the symbol and the male figure, 
was designated as female. 

In all cases, line drawings of the symbols were pri 
sented to the Ss, and they were asked either to desig 
nate the symbol drawn as male or female or to dé 
scribe it using the 12 rating scales. All Ss first rated 
the symbols on the semantic differential and then 
made the denotative designations 

Of the 24 symbols used in the present study, 23 
were obtained from Barker’s study (1957), using the 
designations based on psychologists’ judgments of 
Freudian and cultural meanings. One symbol, tobacco 
jar, was added for the present study and was desig 
nated female according to Freudian 
male according to cultural theories 

The 24 symbols were divided into four groups, six 
symbols in each group. Group 1 of 
symbols with a clear Freudian meaning but without 
an agreed upon cultural designation 
cording to Freudian theory, three fe.rale symbols 
snail, suitcase, apple—and three male symbols—fish, 
ice cream cone, 3. Group 2 consisted of six symbols 
about which the Freudian and cultural 
agreed. These were three male symbols 
airplane, gun—and three female symbols—stove, 
vase, hatbox. Group 3 consisted of three symbols 
whose symbolic sexual meaning according to Freud 
ian theory male, but cultural 


were 17 males and 


and connotative 


was 


difference be- 


that symbol 


theory and 


as 


consisted six 


These were, ac- 


theories 
hammer, 


was whose associa- 


and Joel R. Davitz 


tions female. These were: needle, 


stick 


those 


were 
The 


whose symboli 


broom, lip 
other tl mbols in Group 3 wer 
to 
female, cultural 

These jar, 
Thus, Group 3 comprised sym 
which the Freudian 


designation of 


sexual meaning according 
but 


were 


Freudian theory was whose 
were mak 
basketball net, drum 
bols for 
were opposed in 
meanings. Group 
which lear-cut Freudian nor 
cultural meaning. These were: leaf, table, 9, chair 


I 
book, glasses 


associations tobacco 


cultural theories 


symbolic 


and 
sexual 
svmbols about 


onsisted of six 


there was neither a 


RESULTS 


Two sets of data were obtained: the deno- 
tative designations of either male or female 
for each symbol and the connotative responses 


inferred from the semantic differential ratings 
For each symbol, the binomial probability was 
computed using the normal curve approxima 
tion. Using a two-tailed test, at least 31.4 of 
the choices must be either male or female to 
The data 
are summarized in 


achieve significance at the .05 level 
and results of the analysis 
Tables 1 and 2 

Denotative Design 


tion 
Table l 


the denotative desig1 


sumn the results concerning 
itions of the 24 symbols 
Group | contained those symbols for which 


there was a Freudiar 


la TIZeES 


designation but no clear- 
cut designation of meaning 
As Table 1, no consistent pat 
tern of results emerged from these data. For 
the three designated 
theory as snail and 


ind apple was chosen as 


cultural sexual 


indicated in 
symbols 


in Freudian 


feminine suitcase were 
chosen as masculine 
For the three symbols designated as 
masculine in Freudian theory, the distribution 
for 3 did not differ significantly from chance 
ice cream fish 
culine. 

For Group 


feminine 


cone was feminine, and mas 
which comprised those sym- 
bols for which Freudian and cultural theories 
were in 
with 


agreement, the results were in accord 


theoretical Hammer, air- 
plane, and gun were designated as masculine 
and stove, v and 
In Group 3, which contained the symbols 
about which Freudian and cultural theories 
were in opposition, the results clearly sup- 
ported the cultural theories. 


expec tation 


ase hatbox were feminine. 


Needle, broom, 
and lipstick were designated as feminine, and 


tobacco jar, basketball net, and drum were 
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rABLE 1 


DENOTATIVE DESIGNATIONS 
Number of Subjec ts 


These designations, of course, are 
in accord with the cu associations of the 
symbols rather than the form of the object. 


masculine 


] 1 
itural 


In Group 4, for which there was neither a 


Freudian nor cultural designation. the dis- 


tribution of masculine and feminine designa- 


tions did not differ from chance for any of 
the symbols 

These data are in complete agreement with 
In the 


denotative designation of the sexual meaning 


the results reported by Barker (1957) 


of symbols, the designation clearly is deter- 


} 


mined by the cultural association of the ob- 


ject rather than by its form 


Connotative Designation 


Table 2 summarizes the data obtained from 


the inferred designations based on the se- 


mantic differential descriptions. Group 1 con- 
tained those symbols for which there was a 


Freudian but no culturally relevant sexual 


meaning 


The distribution for only one sym- 
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bol attained significance, ice cream cone as 
feminine, which contradicted Freudian theory 

In Group 2, the three symbols, hammer 
airplane, and gun, which both Freudian and 
cultural theories designate as masculine were 
indeed described as masculine by the Ss in 
this study. However, the symbols theoretically 
designated as feminine revealed contradictory 
results: stove was described as masculine, hat- 
box as feminine, and the distribution for vase 
did not differ significantly from chance. 

In Group 3, the distributions for needle and 
broom did not differ significantly from chance 
while lipstick was described as feminine, in 
contradiction to Freudian theory. Tobacco jar 
was described as feminine, which supports the 
Freudian position, but both basketball net 
and drum were described as masculine, which 
cultural Thus, for those 
symbols about which Freudian and cultural 
theories are in opposition 


supports theories 
no clear-cut pat 
tern emerged. 

As would be expected on the basis off both 
Freudian and cultural points of view, the 
symbols in Group 4, which had no clear theo- 
retical designation, showed no consistent pat- 
tern of results. Leaf was described as femi 
nine, and table and chair as masculine, but 
the distributions for 9, book 
not differ significantly from chance 


and glasses did 


In summary, the connotative designations 
obtained on the basis of semantic differential 
descriptions did not reveal as clear a pattern 
How- 


the data tend to contradict rather than 
support 


of results as did the direct designations 
ever, 


the Freudian position. Of the six 


symbols about which there was theoretical op- 


position, the results for three symbols sup- 


ported the cultural point of view, while re 
sults for only one symbol were in the dire 
tion predicted by the Freudian position. Wher 
both 


agreement 


Freudian and cultural theories were in 


that the symbols were masculine 


as in Group 2 


the results were in substantial 
agreement with both theories. But when there 
was a Freudian designation with no particu- 
lar cultural designation, the only distribution 
which differed significantly from chance was 
in the direction opposite to that predicted by 


Freudian theory. 
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TABLE 2 


CONNOTATIVE DESIGNATION 
Number of Subjects 


Female Ss 
Sy mbol Mas Fer 


Group 1 


Snail 
Suitcase 
Apple 

3 


Ice cream cone 
Fish 


Group 2 


Hammer 
Airplane 
Gun 
Stove 
Vase 
Hatbox 


Group 3 
Needle 
Broom 
Lipstick 
Tobacco jar 
Basketball net 
Drum 


Piviwee— = 7) 


Group 4 


Leaf 
Table 
9 
Chair 
Book 


Glasses 


~~ OW I 


* Probabilities co ited 
In cases of ties, 0.5 wa 


DISCUSSION plication of the theory tested here. It is clear 


- 6 ots } if cultural factors -rmine se meal 
The results of this study do not support the tat, if cultural factors determine sexual mean 
Freudian theory of the meaning of symbols. ‘8: UM!versality of meaning can exist only to 


r ‘ he extent that cultur -lements are Sil r 
Where culture was not a factor, there was no ‘© exte! iral elements are simila 


+4: ‘ . identical for large n ars of pe » T 
clear-cut definition of sexual meaning; where  !entica _ — nelly people fo 
culture was a factor, it was. in general, cul go ‘mee — = oe 

: : tie lereiore, Indiv al associat 3 ay 
ture rather than form which determined the “®t, Merelore ividual associations maj 
sexual meaning of the object. This was true D¢ ™ade more meaningful by an understand 
. 4 c c ~ . > as 7 - » - ‘ “4 

° ° ° Oo t > re tions > < SsexX- 
for both the denotative and connotative desig- 1% of the re ae Nig! ” - — ne hans 
nations of sexual meaning role expectations in his particular cultural 
Freud’s (1953b) own clinical use of sym background. This view is in essential agree- 
bols was characterized by interpretation based ment with Fr 1's (1951) statements cor 
upon a combination of the patient’s individual cerning dream interpretation 


associations to objects in dreams and the ap- The conformity of sexual meaning to cul- 





Connotative Meaning of Sexual Symbols 


tural expectation was clearer on the direct, or 
denotative, designations than on the inferred, 
or connotative, designations. This may be due, 
in part, to the relative lower reliability of 
scores derived by this method, or it may be 
due to the complexity of factors contributing 
to connotative responses. Moreover, the cul- 
tural sexual designation presumably was based 


to the de- 
gree that the sex-role associations may have 
varied in clarity for the stimulus objects, vari- 
ability in designation might be expected. In 
this regard, it is interesting that culturally fe- 
male objects are described as such somewhat 
less consistently and strongly than culturally 


on associations related to sex role 


male symbols are designated as male. 

The clearest inferred designation of sexual 
meaning occurred when form and culture co- 
incided on masculine objects. This is related, 
in part, to the fact that masculine items were 
identified 
items. But 
is the only 
form plays any role in 
possible that 
wherein the 
part of operate to an 
unknown degree under certain unspecifiable 
conditions. 
minant, 


than feminine 
unless this is a chance result, this 
findings that 
sexual meaning. It is 
operates, 


more consistently 
indication in our 
a complex function 
Freudian interpretation, as a 
modern culture, may 
Where form was the only deter- 
sexual meaning 
In the studies which supported the 
Freudian view, the stimuli were abstract 
forms rather than familiar objects, thus hav- 
ing no specifi 


was indeterminate. 


have 


cultural meaning. It is pos- 
sible that, under these conditions, Ss utilized 
whatever associations were available to them, 
and that either similarity to sex organs as 
such or the knowledge that such a theory 
exists determined the responses, at least un- 
der direct testing. This is of interest, of 
course, as is the question of what other con- 
ditions might lead to similar determinations 
of sexual meaning; on the other hand, when 
dreams or responses to projective tests are 


being interpreted, the symbols involved are 
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almost always objects rather than geometric 
forms. 

Inspection of our results reveals that men 
and women did not differ in their connotative 
reactions to the objects. Moreover, the repeti- 
tion of Barker’s method (1957) with young 
adults resulted in a replication of the results 
she obtained with children. It is, therefore, 
not likely that age is an important factor. 


SUMMARY 


The Freudian hypothesis that pointed or 
elongated objects are male symbols, while 
round, containing objects are female symbols 
was tested using both denotative and conno- 
tative responses. For both types of designa- 
tions, the results did not support the Freud- 
ian theory. In general, culture rather than 
form determined the sexual meaning of the 
objects. These results were discussed in re- 
gard to clinical interpretation of the meaning 
of symbols and in relation to previous re- 
search 
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COMMUNICATED ANXIETY IN A TWO-PERSON 
SITUATION '° 


PATRIK O 


New Jersev State 


The interpersonal basis of anxiety has long 
been recognized in _ psychological theory. 
Among others, Sullivan (1953), Fromm 
(1941), and Horney (1937) have proposed 
theories based upon interpersonal relations. 

Sullivan (1953) described the process un- 
derlying the interpersonal communication of 
anxiety in terms of “empathy” (p. 41). Sul- 
livan’s (1947) writing indicates that “eu- 
phoria” or the relief of anxiety can similarly 
be conveyed through empathy. While he con- 
sidered empathy to be most applicable to de- 
scribe the arousal of anxiety in the infant by 
the mother, he also assumed that this mode 
of emotional communication can last through- 
out life. Although he pointed out that inter- 
personal communication of anxiety is gener- 
ally recognized in psychological practice, Sul- 
livan did not offer further interpretation 
the nature of empathy. 

While previous experimental studies have 
not directly investigated interpersonal com- 
munication of anxiety between two physically 
present relevant anx- 
iety in an interpersonal situation have been 
considered. Reiser, Reeves, and Armington 
(1955) demonstrated that of 
tional tension through verbalization depended 
on the social relationship of the persons in 
teracting. Seidman, Bensen, Miller, and Mee- 
land (1957) found that subjects (Ss) had 
greater tolerance self-administered 


ot 


persons, variables to 


release emo- 


for elec- 


tric shock when together with another person 


The present paper is part of a 
sented in partial fulfillment of the requirement for 
the degree of Doctor of Philosophy at Teachers Col 
lege, Columbia University, 1959. The writer 
to express his thanks to Joel R. Davitz 
Kenneth F. Herrold 
Laurance F for 
and criticism 


dissertation pre 


wishes 
(doctoral 


Rosalea 


their ir 


committee chairman), 
4. Schonbar, and 


valuable 


Shaffer 


advice 
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who they thought shared the shock. Ruesch 
and Prestwood (1949) found that listening 
to voice and speech recordings of anxious pa 
tients in psychotherapy 
the listeners. 

A number of studies 


induced anxiety in 


have approached the 
problem of communicated emotions through 


animal experimentation. Masserman (1943) 
Liddell 


and Lirzman (1955) 


Mason 
demonstrated 


(1955) 
that the 
fearful animal had a calm- 


(1950). Davitz and 


presence O!f a nol 
ing effect on a fearful one 
The purpose of this study was an experi- 


mental investigation of increase and reduc- 
tion of anxiety In 
The following hy] 


l \ person who 


ious person will him 


in interpersonal setting 
votheses were tested 

interacts with a more anx- 
elf become more anxious 
2. A person who interacts with a less anx- 


ious person will himself become less anxious 


The experimental | d nvolved the interac 
tion of pairs of in a coop \ SK sit 
The setting 


to pr 


lation 
place was de 
signed yortunity for com 
munication, both v ind nonverbal. Anxiety wa 


shock 
throug! 


experimental! electric 


Changes ir 


Subje ct 


The Ss wet . indergrad te and graduate mal 
Median age was 
19 to 24. The 


know other 


students at Columb Univ 


ersit\ 

ind the inter range was 
did not 
hi » feaat 

») ODLaIN al least a 

level of anxiety 

Taylor Anxiety 

red 56). The 


pared for the irpose ot testing 


Ss worker each 
In 
mate of the S’s 
of the 
administe 


rough esti 
1 short form 
(MAS) was 
groups ol! Ss com 
the hypotheses were 
from each other (p 10) 


b thi cale 


ren nels 
eviousiy 


ocak 


iot significant] 
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The Ss were randomly assigned to one of the fol dark fingerprint. The more perspiration 
lowing kinds of experimental! situations, each employ the darker was the print. The darkness of the print 
ing 20 Ss: nonshocked S working with shocked S, was measured by a photoelectric device (densitome 
NS(wS); shocked S working with nonshocked S, ter). The measure thus yielded was the Finger Per 
S(wNS); nonshocked vorking with another non spiration Index (FPI), which could take 

hocked S, NS(w ked \ ing with an from { 
ther 


n d decreased score meant increased 


vas present 


a value 


0 hocked i.e., increased tension. The mean 
two fingerprints obtained at each measurt 
was taken as the FPI f 
isurement Based upon 
lates, a fe 
vas obtained 
Psychologica 


by 


meas 

de signed to 
experi 

ub 

expressions 

1 continuum from 
millimeter long 
uneasy—at 

comf rt 


1Ort 


relaxed 


Wher 

millimeter 

ig the place 
timation, considered b n re tl had mar} the W a checkmark 
fortabl The k : set dent : 


was 


seen as an 
The com 

was 
remaining scales, vield 


ynsistency. Based upon a 


} 


g, as we is controlling 
ithin each pair, a simpk 
material was two dif 


ontaining 27 pieces, hav 


con 

that 

look at ea other, talk 

maximizing the opportunity 
mmunication 

work was 

pieces had been 
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correlation (Spearman) between scores for Task I administered are referred to as the Before, Middle 
and Task II, based upon 30 pairs, selected at ran and After measurements. The time elapsed between 
dom, was 34 (p< .05) the Before and Middle measurements was approxi 
mately 16 minutes for pairs where no shock was ad 
Procedure ministered, and 20 minutes where both Ss got shock 
The time between the Before and After measure 
At the enlistment for the experiment, each S was ments was ce The measures of tension 
told that he was to participate in a study on inter were: BP. FPI. and response to a rating scale. The 
personal relations. During the session the Ss wert measure of chroni tv level w: he orn 
seated at a table facing each other. The EF was seated of the MAS 
at one end of the same table 
Because the E was present with the Ss, it may ap- 
pear that the experiment was dealing with a three- 
person relationship rather than with a two-person 
interaction. However, the factor of the E was con 
stant, and even though a shocked S might see the E The analyse f tl ilts were based upon the 
in a different role than a nonshocked S, the experi difference between the res fore and Mid 
mental design and measurements were such that the dle measures as well the differer bet we ores 
E’s presence would only influence the results mini- at the Before and t measures. The differen 
mally. scores represented tl hang tension during 
The pairs of Ss were divided into three groups, the time inter 
for which the procedure was somewhat different: ment 
NS(wS), S(wS), and NS(wNS). The procedure for Each grour 
the pairs of Ss in which one member received shock difference scores 
but the other member did not S(wNS was ; hypotheses were 
follows: tion of difference s 
The .05 level of 


the a eptance 


easures 


two graphic ratin ‘ expressed 


tion of each other during the experimen 


Treatment of Data 


Step 1. Measurement of finger perspiration 
blood pressure. Administration of self-rating 
(“Before” measurement) 

Step 2. Electrodes attached to 
tolerance determined 

Step 3. Cooperative work with 
Electric shock given to shocked S 

Step 4. Measurements repeated (“Middle mea 
urement). 

Step 5. Ss work with Task II, the other puzzle 
Electric shock given to shocked S. Time: 5 minutes 

Step 6. Measurements repeated (“After” measure 
ment). 

Step 7. Electrodes removed. Additional rating 
scales regarding the Ss’ evaluation of each other and 
the short form of the MAS given 


Because no 


shapes of 


Mann-Whi 
cance were 


t j 


tiled tests 


It is to be noted that the instructions to the S 
regarding the electric shock procedure included an 
emphasized statement that the partners of the 
shocked Ss were not to receive shock at any tim 
during the experiment. Such instruction was intended 
to insure, within reason, that hypothesized increased 
anxiety in the nonshocked Ss was not to be a func 
tion of possible anti ipation that they too were to 
receive shock some time during the experiment. This 
cautionary procedure seems to have been generally 
reassuring to the nonshocked Ss, as evaluated dur 
ing informal questioning after the experiment. 

The procedure for the pairs where each member 
received shock was the same as the above procedure, 
except that the steps dealing with electric shock were 
applied to both Ss. For the pairs where neither S re 
ceived shock, the steps relating to electric shock were 
omitted. 

In summary: The three occasions during the ex 
periment when the three measures of tension were 
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TABLE 2 


DIFFERENCE SCORES AND VALUE 


THE BLoop PRESSURE 


Hypothesis 1 


Rephrased in operational terms, the first 


hypothesis stated that in a cooperative task 


work 
show greater l : than non 


nonshoc ked 


situation, nonshocked Ss who with 
shocked Ss 
shocked Ss who worl 

Ss. Tables 1, 2, and comparison 
of the two groups of I NS 
and NS(wNS). 

The hypothesis 

measure of anxiety 
the hypothesis was 


to After FPIs 


ws) 


with each 
Table 1, 
supported lor the 


T ible 2 


was tested twice 
As indicated in 
sefore 


indicates sup »ort ot 


rABLE 4 


DIFFERENCE SCORES AND VALUES oF / 
THE FINGER PERSPIRATION INDEX 


the hypothesis for both the Before to Middle 
and Before to After BPs. Table 3, dealing 
with the result of the rating scale, indicates 
support for the hypothesis for the Before to 
Middle measure 


H ypothesi 


Rephrased in operational terms, the second 
hypothesis stated that in a cooperative task 
situation shocked Ss work with other 
shocked Ss show greater anxiety than shocked 


who 


Ss who work with nonshocked Ss 


To test the second hypothesis, the two 


groups of shocked Ss were compared: S(wS) 


rABLE 5 
AND VAI 
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TABLE 6 


DIFFERENCE SCORES AND VALUES OF L’ FOR 
THE RATING SCALE SCORE 


Groups Compared 
} } | ] 
Shocked snock ec 


Time with with 


Period } 


snocked nonshocked 


Before to 


Middle 


Before to 
After 


* Signif O1 lke 

and S(wNS). Tables 4, 5, and 6 present sum- 
maries of the analysis of data relevant to this 
hypothesis. As indicated in these tables, the 
result did not support the second hypothesis 


Additional Analyses 


The additional analyses concerned interre- 
lationships among the three measures of ten- 


sion, the relationship of shock to task per- 
formance, the relationship of shock tolerance 
to measures of tension, and Ss’ evaluations of 
their partners. 


Measures 
Correlated 


Finger Perspiratior 
and Blood Pressure 


setore 


Bef 


Finger Perspiration 
and Rating Scale 


selore to 


sefo e 


Blood Pressure 
and Rating Scale Before to Mid 


Before to After 


Mattsson 


Interrelationships among measures of ten- 
sion. Table 7 the intercorrelations 
(Spearinan’s rho) of the three measures of 
tension (anxiety ) 


contains 


there was no sub- 
the 
pressions of anxiety. It is conceivable that the 


As indicated in Table 7, 
stantial 


1 


correlation between several ex 
physiological responses changed in opposite 
directions for different Ss. Similarly, some Ss 
may have responded psychologically to anx- 
themselves as 
An analysis 
indicated that the NS(wS) group had a sig- 
nificantly larger variability for the BP scores 
than the NS(wNS) 

Electric shock 


was no significant 


iety by denying it, i.e., rated 


less anxious on the questionnaire 


less anxious, group. 
There 
difference between the task 
shock 
ind of pairs where no 


NSwNS) 


ind anxiety 


ind task performance 


performances of pairs where was ad- 
ministered—(SwS 
shock was given- 

Shock tolerance 


tistical analysis revealed that shock tolerance 


measure sta- 


was independent of all measures of anxiety 
used in this study 
The 


purpose of 


each other. 
the 
were not significantly 
their 
However, 


Subjects’ evaluation ot 
groups of Ss, compared for 
testing the hypothe es 
their eval 


“ae 
their 


likes or 


non- 


different in iation of 
dislikes 


shocked Ss felt tl 


for partners 
it nonshocked partners co 


operated better than did shocked partners. 
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] JISCUSSION 


The present study demonstrated that anx- 
lety in one person in an interpersonal rela- 
tionship is communicated and results in in- 
creased anxiety in another person in the situa- 
tion. However, the results failed to support 
the hypothesis that the presence of a person 
with relatively lower anxiety reduces the level 
of anxiety in the more anxious person. 


Communication of Anxtet 


It may be assumed that in the past vari- 
ous peripheral cues have been associated with 
increased tension or anxiety. Cardiovascular 
concomitants of anxiety are manifested by 
blanching, blushing, fainting, and throbbing 
of arteries close to the skin surface. Sweating 
is manifested by moisture and a characteristic 
odor. Motor disruptions related to anxiety 
may be cued off by tremors 
breathing, motions 
speech disturbances 


rapid shallow 
and 
Psychological concomi- 


forced restlessness 
tants of anxiety may be evidenced by inappro- 
priate behavior or direct verbalization of feel- 
ings of discomfort. As these cues are paired 
with feelings of anxiety or tension, they may 
become conditioned stimuli for the arousal of 
anxiety. While the association of signs and 
feelings of anxiety primarily involves a per- 
son's perception of himself, such association 
may be generalized so that perception of these 
signs in other 


persons also elicits anxiety. 


Thus, perception of another anxious person 
increases anxiety in the observer by virtue of 
previous conditioning of observable peripheral 
cues to anxiety responses 

the shocked Ss 
displayed peripheral cues of tension which 
were observed by the nonshocked Ss. An ac- 
count of the tension in the 
shocked Ss, in conditioning 


provide one basis for explaining the phenome- 


In the present experiment 


increased non- 


terms of would 


non of empathy ° 


Communication of Comfort 


nature of comfort cues 
as well as possible responses to such cues by 


Consideration of the 


the shocked Ss may provide an account for 
the lack of support for the second hypothesis. 

Decreased tension or increased feelings of 
comfort are associated with such cues as di- 


minished blanching or blushing, drying up 
of sweat, increased muscular control, calmer 
speech, and more normal breathing pattern. 
In the present study, the nonshocked Ss were 
to provide the cues of comfort for the shocked 
Ss. As indicated by the results supporting the 
first hypothesis, while the nonshocked Ss work- 
ing with the shocked Ss may initially have dis- 
played less anxiety, they also became more 
anxious during the experimental sessions. But 
the fact that nonshocked Ss who worked with 
shocked Ss became more anxious would in it- 
self not have precluded the possibility of sup- 
porting the second hypothesis. While these Ss 
did become more tense, they did not, in gen- 
eral, become as tense as the shocked Ss. There- 
fore, there was at least a relative difference in 
the anxiety levels of these two kinds of Ss. In 
spite of this, the nonshocked Ss had no 
sion reducing 


ten- 
effects on their shocked part- 
ners. It is, of course, possible that the rela- 
tively lesser anxiety of the nonshocked Ss was 
less important than the fact that they ex- 
hibited some cues of anxiety or anxiety in- 
crease. The magnitude of an anxiety cue may 
be of less significance than the mere presence 
however minute. 
Certain factors tended to maintain the ten- 
sion of the shocked Ss, 
cues of comfort 


or absence of such a cue 


in spite of available 
The experimental procedure 
induction through shock 
was continued throughout the interaction of 
the Ss. Many of the shocked Ss expressed the 
conviction that the discomfort of the shock 
became increasingly difficult to endure. While 
a shocked S thus may have clearly perceived 
the cues of from his nonshocked 
partner, increased situational stress may have 


of anxiety electric 


comfort 


prevented him from feeling any anxiety relief 

Response to stress was most often verbal- 
ized by the shocked Ss as extreme discomfort 
or tension the Ss did, however, ex- 
press anger or resentment towards their non 
shocked partners as well as towards the E. 


Some of 


Because there is a good deal of overlap in the 


physiological and psychological concomitants 
of emotions, such anger or resentment would 
most likely be registered by the employed 
measures as increased or maintained anxiety. 

Hypothesized anxiety decrease of the shocked 
S in the (SwNS) group was evaluated against 
the assumed high level of tension maintained 
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by the Ss in the (SwS) group. Such assump- 
tion may, in fact, have been erroneous, con- 
tributing to the lack of support for the second 
hypothesis. Seidman’s et al. (1957) finding 
seems to indicate alleviation of tension as a 
function of a shared situation, which, applied 
to the present study, would suggest lowered 
tension in the (SwS) group. 

In the light of the 
seems that the experimental design was not 
well suited to test the second hypothesis. Fur- 
thermore, the stronger the first hypothesis was 
supported, the less possibility there would be 
of supporting the second. 


above discussion, it 


Correlation of Anxiety Measuri 


Although the three measures of tension 
tended to support the first hypothesis, the in- 
tercorrelations among the measures were low 
(Table 7). There is a substantial body of 
data in the literature which indicates that 
people differ one from the other with regard 
to their autonomic response pattern 
horn, 1953). The present finding, 
that people, in general, respond to anxiety in 
many ways, while the individual person may 
use only one or few characteristic anxiety re- 
sponses, is in accord with the literature. 

Lack of correlation among the physiologi- 
cal measures may also have been a reflection 
of possible difference in effectiveness of the 
methods of recording the physiological reac- 
tions. For example, spot checking of the blood 
pressure, as done in this study, may not have 
guaranteed that the readings represented what 
the blood pressure was during the work pe- 
riod. The finger perspiration, by contrast, is 
(within time limits) more of a cumulative 
and persistent indicator of autonomic change. 

Two studies, which related back- 
ground to specific pattern of cardiovascular 
reaction to emotional 
strate that characteristic autonomic functions 
can be learned by an individual (King & 
Funkenstein, 1957; King & Henry, 1955). 
However, even if learning of physiological 
patterns of responses seems possible, the con- 
scious change of such responses, once learned, 
is not likely to take place. While physiologi- 
cal measures of tensions are thus less un- 
der conscious control, psychological measures, 
such as the employed rating scales, are much 


. 1 
( Gell- 


suggesting 


social 


stress, would demon- 


Patrik O. 


Mattsson 


more easily influenced by intentional varia- 
Lack of corre] 
logical and psychological measures of anxiety 
may thus be 
factors as apprehension 
affecting the different 
differently. 

Another possibility of 
lack of correlation of 


tions ition between the physio 


a function of changes in such 


unfamiliarity, 
measuring instruments 


etc., 


accounting for 

anxiety measures, or at 
least the absence of a significant correlation 
between physiological 
ures, 


perception of the 


ind psychological meas- 
is in terms of anxious persons’ impaired 
own anxiety reactions 
Verbal reports of anxiety level would thus not 


correspond with physiological measurements 


Support for this suggestion may be found in 


Table 7. The NS(wNS) 
anxiety was present 


group, where least 
vielded two of the three 
significant correlations 


between the anxiety 


measures. 
MM AR \ 

This study was de 
terpersonal situat 


1] 


anxiety as well as relief 


signed to produce an it 
on where communication of 
. of anxiety (comfort 
demonstrated 


could be It was hypothesized 


that (a) a person who interacts with a more 


anxious person wi | himself become 


ious, and that (4) a 


more anx 
person who interacts with 


] 


| himself become less 


a less anxious person will 
anxious. 
Ss, who were male students 


college were 


randomly paired 
mental se 


All of the 


assigned to an experi 


ssion or to either of two control ses 


sions were asked to perform 
the 
provide an appropriate 


a coope rative worl 


a puzzle pur- 


pose of which was to 
means of bringing the partners together in in- 
tion. Ir 
session eived 
his partner received no shock 
the shock was to 


tent to which thi 


terpersonal intera the experimental 
shock while 
The purpose of 


The ex- 


inxiety was communicated 


. . 
one oS ret electri 


troduce anxiety 


was measured in three ways: changes in blood 


; 


pressure, linger swe and scores on a rating 


is was tested by com- 


paring the anxiety change of the nonshocked 
Ss in the experimental session with anxiety 
change of nonshocked Ss in a control session 
where no S was shocked. The data supported 
the hypothesis for all three measures of anx- 
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iety. The second hypothesis was tested by 
comparing the shocked S 
tal group with shocked Ss 
where both member 


of the experimen- 
in a control group 
received shock. The find 
ings here did not support the hypothesis for 
any anxiety measure used 

It appears that the experimental design had 
less power to show communication of com- 
fort than communication of anxiety. This lack 
of power could have been due to several con 
siderations: (a) the comfort, that 
communicated to the anxious S, 
were not strong enough 
ity in the control Ss 
municated 
high 
have 


cues of 
were to be 
(b) the level of anx- 

igainst which the com- 
was compared, was not 
shocked Ss may not 
comfort dis- 
and (d) feelings of 
comfort cannot be communicated as easily as 


comfort 
enough: (c) the 
attended to the cues of 


played by their partners 


feelings of anxiety. 


An additional finding was that the meas- 


ures of anxiety did not correlate with each 


Where 


in the con- 


other for the groups of anxious Ss 
minimal anxiety was present, i.e 
trol group where no shocl 


correlations were 


was given, signifi- 


cant however, evident 
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PSYCHOLOGICAL TEST COVARIATES OF CONCEPTUAL 
DEFICIT IN SCHIZOPHRENIA 


WILLIAM W 
Hos pit 


Veterans Administration 


The conceptual ability of the schizophrenic 
has been the object of a great deal of clinical 
interest and research in recent years. Many 
studies, using number of different tech- 
niques, have demonstrated that schizophrenics 
usually perform less well than normals or 
neurotics on conceptual tasks. As yet, how- 
ever, there have been very few systematic at- 
tempts to investigate factors which might be 
related to this deficit. Different studies have 
described some of these factors, such as in- 
appropriate and/or flattened affect, disturbed 
intellectual functioning, poor prognosis, chro- 
nicity, and hebephrenic diagnosis (Kasanin 
& Hanfmann, 1938; Meadow & Funkenstein, 
1952; Scherer, 1951; Stotsky & Lawrence, 
1955), but replication of these 
generally lacking, and many other factors 
must remain to described. The present 
study represents a preliminary attempt to in- 
vestigate some of these factors, with the spe- 
cific purpose of determining whether concep- 
tual deficit in schizophrenia covaries consist- 
ently with performance on psychological tests 
and with certain clinical variables, in the hope 
of generating hypotheses for future research. 
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RESULTA 


Clinical Variables 


In this sample severe conceptual deficit was 
not related to age at admission; number of 
school grades completed; occupational level; 
religion; diagnostic category; whether the ill- 
ness was rated mild, moderate, or severe by 
the staff; or whether it 
chronic 


classified as 
or acute. Three findings significant 
between the .10 and 


was 


.05 levels of confidence 
by Fisher’s exact test may deserve replica- 


tion, however: the severely impaired Ss were 
more often married, had more often been com- 
mitted to the hospital, and had spent a greater 
amount of time in this hospital over all ad- 
missions. 


Psychological Test 


No relationship could be demonstrated be- 
tween severe conceptual deficit and Verbal, 
Performance, or Full Scale IQ on the Wechs- 
ler-Bellevue I. Each subtest was also analyzed 
by the chi square method, but no test reached 
Statistical significance, nor was there any sig- 
nificant difference ir 
the two groups 

On the Associate Learning test 
Wechsler Memory Scale 


intertest scatter between 


from the 
the unimpaired Ss 
learned a significantly greater number of as- 
sociations, p 25 by the exact test. This 
difference appeared to be primarily a func- 
tion of the hard associations, there being no 
difference between the groups in the number 
of easy Results in the 
were obtained with the hard 
pairs from the Hunt-Minnesota test, but these 
results did not 


ass iat ions learned 


same direction 


ittain statistical significance. 
None of the three memory tests used ( Digit 
Span, Babcock Memory Paragraph A, and the 
Benton test) the two 
groups at significant levels of confidence, al- 
though in each case 
ceived 


discriminated between 


the impaired group re- 
Ac tually both 
these tests relative to 
their IQs, reducing the discriminatory powers 
of the tests 

For the analysis of the Bender-Gestalt test, 
Ss from the two groups were matched roughly 
on IQ. Their tests were then presented in 
pairs to two independent judges, 


lower scores 


groups 


showed a deficit on 


advanced 
graduate students in psychology, who were 
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asked to decide which of each pair was the 
most deviant, without knowing the identity of 
the records. The test did not discriminate be- 
tween the two groups. The same procedure 
was followed with the human figure drawings, 
again without significant results. Similarly, 
neither the sex of the first-drawn figure nor 
the size relation between male and female fig- 
ures discriminated between the two groups. 

On the Word Association Test, a modifica- 
tion of Rapaport’s list of 60 words, there were 
no significant differences between the two 
groups in number of popular responses or in 
the number of associations correctly recalled 
during immediate readministration of the list, 
regardless of whether the words were “trau- 
matic” or “nontraumatic.” 

The unimpaired group gave a significantly 
greater number of responses to the Rorschach, 
p = .02 by the exact test. In view of the pos- 
sible qualitative and quantitative differences 
which this might produce in other scoring 
categories (Cronbach, 1949) a matched-pair 
technique was then used. Eleven pairs of Ss 
were obtained by matching to within plus or 
minus one response, and each of the remain- 
ing scoring categories was analyzed by the 
Wilcoxon matched-pair rank test. Three of 
the 17 variables tested yielded significance at 
the .05 level of confidence: M, FC’, and FC, 
with the unimpaired group giving the greater 
number of responses in each instance. The un- 
impaired group also gave a preponderance of 
M over SC which was significant at the .05 
level. In addition, there was a tendency for 
the unimpaired group to give more human and 
human detail responses (p 10), and fewer 
animal or animal detail responses (p 12) 
The unimpaired Ss also tended to receive 
lower scores on the Buhler-Lefever Diagnosti 
Sign List (Buhler, Buhler, & Lefever, 1948) 
indicating less pathology (p 1 Lastly, 
genetic level scores were computed for each 
S (Becker, 1956). In 8 of the 11 pairs the 
unimpaired S received the higher score, indi- 
cating a higher level of perceptual develop- 
ment, but one of the reversals was quite large 
and significance could not be obtained by the 
Wilcoxon test. 

The Sentence Completion test failed to dis- 
criminate between the two groups in the num- 
ber of words used to complete the first 20 
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items, or 
swered. 


in the number of items left unan- 
The content of the individual re- 
sponses was naturally quite diverse, except 
for two items. In completing the phrase “To 
me the future looks ” the impaired Ss 
with but one exception described the future as 
“good” or “bright,” whereas 10 of the unim- 
paired group described the future as “black,” 
“hopeless,” “dull,” etc. (p = .01 by the exact 
test). On the item “Compared with others 
I... ,” 13 of 16 in the unimpaired group 
could be classified as considering themselves 
different from other people, usually in a nega- 
tive sense, while 7 of 11 in the impaired 
group considered themselves no different from 
other people (p = .05). The responses to the 
remaining items were too varied to yield sig- 
nificant consistency. It was subjectively felt, 
however, that the unimpaired group was more 
frank in describing environmental difficulties. 
On the four items having to do with mother, 
for example, the unimpaired Ss made twice as 
many negative or critical statements than the 
impaired Ss. The same also held true for state- 
ments about the father. Lastly, it was felt that 
the impaired group tended to deny illness, in 
that they described fewer fears, fewer inter- 
personal difficulties, etc. In the absence of a 
more objective analysis, however, these im- 
pressions must be regarded as speculative. 


DISCUSSION 


The results of this study suggest, first of 
all, that abnormal concreteness may not be 
characteristic of all schizophrenics, at least in 
terms of their Object Sorting performance. 
While it is true that a majority of this sam- 
ple gave more concrete responses than would 
be expected in the normal population, one- 
third demonstrated little or no conceptual 
deficit by Rapaport’s norms. This finding is 
consistent with the results of other studies 
using different measures of conceptual abil- 
ity (Hanfmann & Kasanin, 1942; Wegrocki, 
1940), and re-emphasizes the need to con- 
sider individual differences along this dimen- 
sion. 

As regards the relationship of conceptual 
deficit to performance on psychological tests, 
the results suggest that a basic intellectual 
deficit exists which Goldstein (1959) has 


William W. Lothrop 


termed a “restriction in the use of the high- 
est mental capacity” (p. 147). In this sample, 
the effects of conceptual deficit became most 
apparent in unstructured situations, such as 
the Rorschach, and in tasks involving new 
learning. In both these cases, as with the Ob- 
ject Sorting Test itself, active and creative 
thinking is required. Under these conditions 
the “concrete” schizophrenics demonstrated 
greater intellectual impoverishment and con- 
striction. This deficit was not significantly 
manifest on tests involving memory and con- 
centration (both groups showed impairment), 
perceptual-motor tasks, or on verbal tasks in- 
volving relatively stereotyped or familiar ma- 
terial. 

The present data do not permit much specu- 
lation about the dynamics of conceptual defi- 
cit. The impaired group in general seems more 
deviant, and in some respects performs like 
an organic group. Ar 
tion, however, is that 
be related to 


alternative interpreta- 
conceptual deficit may 
Goldstein 
(1959) and others have suggested, manifested 
by a constriction of 


defensiveness,” as 


interpersonal and affec- 
tive responses as well as intellectual constric- 
tion, guardedness, denial, and/or lack of in- 
sight. The concrete schizophrenics tended to 
portray themselves as no different from other 
people, were allegedly optimistic about the fu- 
ture, and described little stress in their envi- 
ronments on thé Sentence Completion test. By 
contrast with the unimpaired Ss, the 
ments of.the concrete schizophrenics seemed 
patently unrealistic 

ness or lack of 
relate to the 
tients to have 
since the committed patient is often brought 
to the hospital against his wishes because he 
reason to be 
to make these speculations tenable, however, 
further research needs to be done regarding 
the role of personality factors in conceptual 
deficit 


state- 


Perhaps this denial of ill- 


insight, if 


such be the case 


may tendency for these pa- 


been more often committed 


sees no hospitalized. In order 


SUMMARY 


This study attempted to investigate some of 


the clincial and test covariates of conceptual 


deficit in schizophrenia, using number of con- 
crete responses and failures on the active part 


of the Object Sorting Test as the measure of 
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deficit. Using the test records of patients who 
had been discharged with the staff diagnosis 
of schizophrenic reaction, two groups of 18 Ss 
each were selected, one showing marked con- 
ceptual deficit and one which demonstrated 
little or no deficit. Clinically, no significant 
differences were found between the two groups 
in education, occupational level, religion, age 
at admission, or diagnostic category. The pa- 
tients with deficit, however, tended 
more often to be married, had 
been committed, and tended to have spent 
more time in the hospital overall. When com- 
pared as psychological 
tests, the results suggested that conceptual 


severe 


more often 


to performance on 


deficit may be associated with a basic intel- 
lectual impoverishment in unstructured situa- 
tions and in situations requiring new learning, 
as might have predicted. In addition, 
however, it was hypothesized that conceptual 


been 


deficit may be associated with a defensiveness 
that is manifested by restricted interpersonal 
contacts, affective inhibition, and a tendency 
illness and/or lack of in- 
These results were thought to indicate 


towards denial of 
sight 
that further research into the role of person- 
ality factors in conceptual deficit might prove 
fruitful 
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THERAPISTS’ JUDGMENTS OF APPROPRIATENESS 
OF PSYCHOTHERAPY FREQUENCY SCHEDULES 


DOUGLAS M. McNAIR 


Veterans Benefits Office, Veteran 


At some point early in intensive psycho- 
therapy, therapist and patient, collaboratively 
or otherwise, decide how frequently treatment 
sessions will be scheduled. The decision pre- 
sumably relates crucially to treatment out- 
come—if one can judge from the clashes 
within and between different theoretical 
schools over the matter of optimum fre- 
quency. Optimum frequency recommendations 
range from the orthodox analysts’ four or five 
sessions weekly down to the once weekly ap- 
pointment schedule commonly employed by 
nonanalysts. A large proportion of psycho- 
therapy patients are seen even less than once 
weekly (Hollingshead & Redlich, 1958), al- 
though such schedules are rarely recommended 
or defended in the literature. Decisions about 
treatment frequency are also presumably 
based on patient characteristics important to 
the treatment process—if one accepts the 
practical and theoretical articles citing patient 
variables to be considered in setting the treat- 
ment schedule (e.g., Wolberg, 1954, pp. 258 
259). Certainly, much consumed in 
staff conferences and in discussions between 
patients and _ therapists 
about interview frequency. 

The purpose of 


time is 


reaching decisions 
this study was to examine 
the following questions concerning therapists’ 
judgments about what frequency 
are appropriate for their patients: 

1. Do patients respond more favorably to 
psychotherapy if treated on frequency sched- 
ules their therapists consider suitable than if 
treated on schedules their therapists consider 
unsuitable for their conditions? 

2. What patient variables relate to thera- 
pist judgments that treatment schedules are 
suitable or nonsuitable for their patients? 

3. What other therapist judgments of the 
patient and the treatment procedure relate to 


schedules 
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therapists, and interview frequencies were determined RESULTS 
randomly after selection of the therapists. In all in- 
stances that the assigned interview schedule had to Suwitability and Outcome 

+} ] 


be altered, the patient was dropped from the proj 


Pevchologists were therapists for 45% of the To determine if patients on schedules 
sample, psychiatr for %, and social judged suitable respond more favorably to 
: psychotherapy than patients on schedules 

a ig judged unsuitable, the total sample was di- 

'  chotomized into Groups S and U. Group §S 


consisted of 97 patients on schedules the 

therapists considered suitable. Group U in 

cluded 36 patients on schedules the therapists 

items from Barron's ( considered unsuitable—either too frequent or 

1 the MMPI (10 items on tu not frequent enough. All treatment frequen- 


with other measu or 


oainniiliiey altnian aucit cies were pooled for the analysis since, for 
Checklist mon these patients, actual assigned treatment fre- 
complaints quency was unrelated (as shown by statistical 
Rating—15 five-point grap! é lesigned tests) to outcome 

i Results of analyses of covariance for 1] 
criteria are summarized in Table 1. Pretreat- 
ment scores on the criteria were controlled in 
all analyses except the two Therapist Change 
Reports—where there were no initial scores 
One-way analysis of variance results are pre- 
sented for these two measures. One-tailed 
tests of significance were made, since greater 
improvement was hypothesized for Group S. 
Column 2 of Table 1 indicates the hypothe- 

Vear of Birt! sized directions of the mean differences 
The results indicated one significant change 
Therapist rating ie teal Miceiiien os alte uae 
Change Report in the | ote er irection on ei we nea 
a ure (K scale), one reversal (Self-Rating), and 
one positive predicted result on a therapist 
measure (Change Report-IR). The K scale 
difference suggests that Group S patients were 
more ready to report problems after 4 months 
meses of psychotherapy. Even though statistically 
Rating—rati n seven { m™ graphi significant, the mean difference was so slight 
related te ‘ it I . ppl as to be of doubtful clinic il importance 
Turk. 1956) a= . . 2 
Global Severit lherapists reported significantly more changes 
= eunr-cll eauediiw of Gneed in the patient-therapist interview relationship 
Liking for Patient—four-poir cale of de for Group S. The Change Report—IR included 
ee of liking for the patient a persor such items as “more able to report dreams and 
canter hi embarrassing material,” ‘relies less on thera- 


cegree Ol 


aiiaad pist for reassurance,”’ and “misses fewer ther- 


Motivation for ” tment—four-poit graphic 4P3 appointments.” 
cale of patient's di f motivation for treatment Subsequently, Groups S and U were pooled 


ICL—each of four n ire lescribing the patient ind ¢ tests were made of correlated pre-post- 
on a set of 32 adjectives from an interpersonal check- 


lic? 


treatment differences on the criteria (except 
developed by ‘orge ar uczek 195 . . hin} , 

‘ . > ) i CR) Tre cig- 
Desstennen Minit vbr nin Miieatad Change Index-PG + SR) which were not sig 
nificant by the above analyses. These tests 


he entire group 


] 


Social worker 


were made to determine if t 


severity 


easure showed other changes over the course of treat- 
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TABLE 1 


FinAL ADJUSTED MEANS AND fF 


Tests FOR Gre 


Initial scores controlled) 


Criterion Hypothesis 
Patient measure: 

Anxiety 

Ego Strength 

Symptom Checklist 

Self-Rating 

K Scale 

Sociability 


rherapist report : 
Change Index-IR 
Change Index—-PG 
Severity Rating 


Social worker report 
Severity Rating 
* Reversal, not s 


>» Means are actu 


Si fh it at 


ment which were not associated with the suit- 
ability of the treatment schedule. These data 
are not presented in detail, but none of the 
four patient measures thus 
significant. The Therapist Severity Rating 
showed a significant decrease (p < .01) as 
did the Social Worker Severity Rating (p 
< .05). 

Following the above analyses, additional 
sets of comparisons of response to treatment 
were made. The 11 patients rated as seen too 
frequently on the twice weekly schedule were 
compared with the 34 patients rated suitable 
for twice weekly interviews; and the 14 pa- 
tients rated as seen too infrequently on bi- 
weekly schedules were compared with the 12 
patients rated suitable for biweekly inter- 
views. (A similar comparison could not be 
made for the once weekly group as too few 
patients were rated as scheduled either too 
frequently or too infrequently.) Thus all pa- 
tients in each comparison were rated in rela- 
tion to the same standard—actual treatment 
frequency. It was thought that differences 
might have been obscured in the main analy- 
ses by pooling all unsuitable cases into one 


tested proved 


Group 5 


Mean 


1.462 
0.030 
0.639 
5.540" 
2.812° 


0.837 


treatment fre- 
irdless of whether they were 


group regardless of actual 


quency and reg 
considered seen too often or too infrequently 
As in the ilysis, greater improvement 
on each frequency schedule was hypothesized 
\itable schedules. 


Covarian e an aly 


nain afr 


for patients on 
criteria 
listed in Table 1 were run for the twice weekly 
and biweekly groups. These data are not pre- 


yses on the same 1 


sented in detail, but there was one significant 
difference beyond the .05 level in each group 

K scale in twice weekly group and 
Report-IR in the biweekly group 
There were no consistent trends of results o1 


Change 
the other criteria. The absence of trends and 
the finding of only two significant results in 
20 comparisons make it appear doubtful that 


suitability ratings predict response to psycho- 


therapy over this period of treatment. 

A natural question might arise as to whether 
a disproportionate number of patients on un- 
suitable schedules had 
before the 4-month re-evaluation date 
square test indicated that the 133 
patients who, respectively, completed 
terminated the study did not 


terminated treatment 
A chi 
and 175 
and 
differ signifi- 
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TABLE 2 


MEAN 


ON TWICct 


INITIAI 
WEEKLY 


I'wice Weekly Interviews 


Means 


Group 5 


Variable V=Hs V=11 


Liking for Patient 2.50 
Interest in Problem 
Motivation for Treat 
ICL—Dominance 

ICL—Hostilit) 6.64 
ICL-Submissiveness 6.24 
ICL-Affection 2.76 


Global Severity 2.88 


2.65 
2.68 


3.26 


cantly in the number on unsuit- 


able schedules. 


ol patients 


Relation of Suitability Ratings to Patient 


Characteristi 


Initial characteristics of patients on suitable 
and unsuitable schedules were compared. F 
tests were made to determine if Groups S and 
either the twice weekly or biweekly 
schedules differed initially on the 10 patient 
measures included in Most of these 
been cited in the litera- 


U on 


the study 
characteristics have 
ture as related to patient response to psycho- 
therapy— e.g.. best prospects for psychother- 
apy are often described as relatively fluent, 
young 1, nonpsychopathic 
etc. There were 


educate anxious, 


however, no significant dif- 


ferences in patient characteristics between 
Groups S and U on the twice weekly schedule 
where Group U 


less frequent interviews 


as needing 
Nor were there dif- 
ierences between Groups S and U on the bi- 
weekly schedule 

scribed as needing 


was desc ribed 


where Group U was de- 


more frequent sessions 


Suitability Ratings and Other Therapist Rat- 
ings of the Patient 


Suitable and unsuitable patient groups were 
also compared with respect to their therapists’ 
judgments about then 


i, results are 
summarized in Table 2. 


and the 
All therapist ratings 


AND F Tests FoR THERAPISTS’ 
AND BIWEEKLY 


Group | 


AND Group U 
SCHEDULES 


RATINGS OF Group § 
TREATMENT 


Biweekly Interviews 
Means 


Group $ Group I 


V=12 V=14 


0.016 
0.154 
0.624 
0.108 
0.000 
1.134 
0.574 
0.576 


and reports included in Table 2 were made 
after the initial therapy hour. In the twice 
weekly group, patients rated unsuitable—as 
needing less frequent interviews—were’ liked 
significantly less by their therapists. Thera- 
pists described Group U as less likable than 
most patients, and Group S as more likable 
than most patients. The twice weekly Group 
U was also rated as significantly more se- 
verely ill than Group S. The ICL—Submissive- 
ness difference indicates therapists described 
Group U patients significantly more often 
with adjectives such as “ 
sive,” 


self-punishing,” “‘pas- 
“shy,” and “dependent.” 

Therapists’ ratings and reports did not dif- 
ferentiate suitable and unsuitable groups on 
the biweekly schedule. Table 3 may help ex- 


rABLE 3 
NUMBER OF PATIENTS 
AND Unst 


RATED SUITABLE 


ITABLE FOR THREE 


TREATMENT 


SCHEDULES 


Assigned Treatment 
Schedule 
The rapists’ 
Rating 2Xwk. 1X wk 


Suitable 51 
Unsuitable 11 


Potal . 62 
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plain the rather consistent absence of differ- 
ences between Groups S and U on the bi- 
weekly schedule. In Table 3 the relation of 
suitability ratings to actual assigned treat- 
ment frequency is presented. Chi square is 
significant at p < .01, but the frequency of 
unsuitable ratings of patients on the bi- 
weekly schedule produces the significant chi 
square. Thus, an unsuitable rating for a pa- 
tient in the biweekly group appears to reflect 
therapist dissatisfaction with a_ treatment 
schedule providing for fewer interviews than 
the conventional once-a-week practice. It re- 
flects little else as far as can be determined 
here. 
DISCUSSION 


There is little evidence that patient  re- 
sponse to psychotherapy differs depending 
upon whether the treatment frequency is con- 
sidered suitable or unsuitable. A report by 
the therapist on the number of changes ob- 
served in the interview relationship is the 
single indicator of greater change by the suit- 
able group. It is questionable that the num- 
ber of interview changes reflects a true pa- 
tient difference in treatment response. Inter- 
view relationship patterns are modified by 


therapists as well as patients, and therapist 


satisfaction or dissatisfaction with a treat- 
ment schedule could be a factor influencing 
this pattern. It thus appears doubtful that the 
therapist can tailor the interview schedule to 
fit the individual psychotherapy patient—if 
the criterion for “fit” is favorable treatment 
response. Of course, certain obvious qualifica- 
tions—the sample, the length of the treatment 
period studied, the fact that therapists judged 
suitability early in treatment—apply. 

A pertinent question is: were therapists un- 
able to judge the appropriateness of treatment 
schedules because therapy had no effect on 
this sample, or were they simply unable to 
judge accurately or validly how many inter- 
views per week were necessary to obtain that 
effect? The results do not permit a decisive 
answer. One reason is that there is lack of 
confirmation between patient measures and 
observer reports concerning whether the sam- 
ple as a whole showed significant changes 
from initial status over the treatment period. 
Independent ratings by therapists and social 
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workers indicated significantly decreased se- 
verity of patients’ disorders as compared with 
pretreatment status. Yet none of the four di- 
rectly assessed patient criteria showed any 
such significant changes. There are at 
two plausible explanations for the lack of con- 
firmation: first 
be reporting correctly but responding to dif- 
ferent events; 

tematic bias on 


least 
patients and observers may 
second, there may be a sys- 
the part of the observer cli- 
nicians to report improvement after several 
months of therapy. Because of the possibility 
of rater doubt as to 
whether this sample of patients changed ap- 
preciably from initial status. At any rate, it 
is clear that the two severity ratings did not 
change as a function of appropriate or inap- 


bias, there is some 


schedules even though 


initial 


propriate treatment 
they did 
Status. 
Alternatively, therapy on 
represents psyt hother- 
apy conducted under two conditions: effective 
and ineffective. Thus, an equally pertinent 
question is: do patier 


change significantly from 


“suitable” and 
“wnsuitable” schedules 


ts treated under condi- 
tions therapists regard as effective actually 
respond, or respond more favorably than pa- 
tients treated under less effective conditions? 
It is this question that therapists often raise 
in interpreting studies where patients are ran- 
The 

iat over the period studied, 
both conditions are, perhaps, slightly effective 
favorable condition has no 


domly assigned to different treatments 
evidence suggests tl 


but the supposedly 
advantage. 
Similarly, the therapists’ opinions about 
suitability of an assigned treatment schedule 
failed to relate t 
sessed by administering objective psychologi- 
information 
included, and 


been cited in the litera- 


patient characteristics as- 


cal tests or obtaining actuarial 
Ten 
most of 


such characteristics were 


have 


them 


ture as related to readiness, prognosis, or 


ability to participate in the task of psycho- 
therapy. 

In a study, Hollingshead 
Redlich 269-270) found 
class related to scheduled frequency of psy- 
chotherapy interviews. In an unpublished sur- 
vey, Lorr and McNair found that education, 
an important ¢ class in- 
interview fre- 


previous and 


(1958, pp social 


of SO ial 
scheduled 


omponent 


dices, related to 
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quency. The present findings might appear to 
partially disconfirm the above findings, since 
education did not relate to therapists’ pref- 
erences for more or less frequent interviews 
with the patient. The apparent disagreement 
may be due to the fact that the former of the 
above studies was based on private practi- 
tioners’ patients and the latter was based on 
a broad sample of the total VA Mental Hy- 
giene Clinic population, whereas the present 
study included only patients who met certain 
screening criteria for inclusion in the study, 
including the criterion of acceptability for in- 
tensive psychotherapy. Secondly, early termi- 
nators were eliminated from the present sam- 
ple which included only patients remaining in 
Thus, the 


suitability judgments 


treatment for 4 months or longer 
finding that therapists 
did not relate to education or other patient 
characteristics 


may hold only for 


who remained in therapy at 


patients 
4 months. 
that the eliminated 


least 
It can be argued, however 
patients are probably not amenable to the 
psychotherapy, and the 


question of effectiveness of different psycho- 


usual methods of 


therapy schedules with such patients is hardly 
apropos. 

The concentration of significant differences 
in therapists’ ratings and reports suggests that 
therapists’ reasons for preferring one treat- 
ment schedule to another with given patients 
lie more with the therapists than with the pa- 
tients. The preferences ippear to be associ- 
ited with personal reactions to patients (such 
as liking), with presumably objective clinical 
such as severity of 
practical and 

task of doing therapy 
aversion to biweekly 


Whether 


arrange ofr 


judgments about patients 


illness), and with 


opinions about the 


theoretical 


(such as an interview 


schedules). therapists, in practice, 


actually schedule interview fre- 


basis of such factors is not 
this study. Therapists in the 


study had no control over the treatment fre- 


quencies on the 
answered by 


quency as long as the patient remained in the 
study. They whether an as- 
signed interview schedule of therapy was ap- 


simply rated 


propriate for the patients’ problems, and in- 


dicated preferences for more or less frequent 


interviews. The importance of therapist fac- 
tors in actual practice is certainly implied, 


but no more than that. 
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An “ideal” or optimum treatment schedule 
might be described as the one which most ef- 
fectively shapes patient behavior in the direc- 
tion of selected criteria improvement. Whether 
an optimum schedule can be selected for an 
actual patient is an exceedingly complex ques- 
tion which involves, in something like the fol- 
lowing order: knotty and unanswered prob- 
lems concerning criteria of improvement, ques- 
tions of whether different interview schedules 
actually produce different results, questions of 
whether kinds or types of patients respond 
differentially to different schedules, and prob- 
lems of determining predictors of those pa- 
tients who respond “best” on different sched- 
ules. The present results imply, as might natu- 
rally be expected, that in the absence of more 
valid answers, therapists rely on their own 
learnings and judgments in expressing pref- 
evidence 
is unimpressive that they can accurately pre- 
dict which schedules will most effectively alter 
the patients 


erences for interview schedules. The 


behavior, but only future re- 


search can provide any sounder bases for 


making such decisions 


SUMMARY 


One hundred and 
accepted for psychotherapy at seven clinics 


were randomly three 


thirty-three outpatients 


assigned to 
Patients 
treatment and following 4 months of psycho- 
therapy 


treatment 


frequen ies were assessed before 
After the initial interview 
rated suitability of the 


schedule for the 


therapists 
assigned treatment 
The 


hypothesis that patients treated under con- 


patients’ conditions 


ditions considered favorable by therapists 
(Group S) would improve more than patients 
treated under unfavorable conditions (Group 
U) was tested on 10 The evidence 
did not indicate that these groups responded 


differentially to 4 months of 


criteria 


psychotherapy 
As evidence of any treatment effect with this 
sample of patients is indefinite, it remains in- 
determinate whether therapists can or cannot 
judge accurately how 


week 


many interviews per 


are needed to obtain optimal treatment 
effects. Treatment effects 


must be demon- 


strated in order to assess the validity of 
therapists’ judgments 


Suitability ratings appear to be associated 
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with therapists’ personal reactions to patients, 
clinical judgments about patients, and opin- 
ions about the task of doing therapy. Suit- 
ability ratings did not relate to 10 objectively 
assessed patient characteristics. 
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THE RELATIONSHIP OF FACTORS IN PARENTAL 
RATINGS OF SELF AND EACH OTHER TO THE 
BEHAVIOR OF KINDERGARTEN CHILDREN AS 

RATED BY MOTHERS, FATHERS, AND 
TEACHERS 


WESLEY C. BECKER! 


University of Illinoi 


As part of a long term investigation of on all 123 children, while comple 
T 


hour and each family was paid $10 for participating 


eachers were paid $2.50 per 


; : . ¢ “don 6 stiles 
parent-child relationships, a group of psy- ease Oh CY 


chologists from the University of Illinois Psy- 
chological Clinic have been studying a num- 


in the larger study ven families with kindergarte: 
children who } 

ber of approac hes to the problems of measur- help with behavior problems were added to the sam 
ing aspects of parent and child behavior ple for the analyses of relationships between parent 
and child measures. None of these additional Ss was 


} 


critical in understanding child development © “ee 
a severe problem and they did not differ from the 


These approaches have included adaptations onctinic Sc on cuch variables as ae 
of interview rating pro edures developed at occupational level of father. Table nts « ‘ 
the Fels Institute (Baldwin, Kalhorn, & of the sample characteristics for the 71 participating 
Breese. 1949) as well as those developed by pag oo ver for 59 of the es Se 
Sears (Sears, Maccoby, & Levin, 1957), pro- a ales pra girs wpe as cacageges Hae 
jective tests, the Guilford personality inven- 
tories, parent attitude questionnaires, direct 
observations of parent-child interaction under 
controlled conditions objective measures of TABLI 
child behavior, and ratings of child behavior 


a 3 SAMPLE CHARACT 
The present report discusses the develop- 

ment of two rating instruments, one for child 

behavior and one for parent behavior, and 


the relationships between the measures de- 


rived from these two instruments Va 


Age of mother 
SUBJECTS 


Highest grade cot 
The subjects (Ss) were drawn primarily from five pleted, mother 
PTA kindergartens in Champaign, Illinois. Out ican lt ati 
123 families represented in these kindergartens aaa 
greed to participate. Teachers’ ratings were obtaine: Highest grade con 
pleted, father 
1 The study is a part of a cooperative project with 
Donald R. Peterson, Donald J. Shoemaker, Leo A 
Hellmer, and Zella Luria. The writer wishes to ex 


Warner Occupatior 
Level, father 

. 1 = professional, 

press his appreciation to the State of Illinois De Sa lahover 

partment of Public Welfare for its generous financial 

support, and to Sally Beck, Rogers Elliott, Jacquelin Age of child in months 69.3 3.85 

Goldman, Ronald Krug, Irvin Moelis, Geraldine at time of parent 

Piorkowski, and Kenneth Stark for their assistance ratings 

in gathering and analyzing the data 
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A COMPARISON OF CHILD PERSONALITY FAc- 
TORS OBTAINED FROM MOTHER, FATHER, 
AND TEACHER RATINGS 


This section discusses the development of a 
rating instrument designed to broadly sample 
the dimensions of child behavior. In addi- 
tion, the comparability of mother, father, and 
teacher ratings in terms of factor loadings 
and in terms of factor scores is evaluated. It 
is quite possible that though mothers, fathers, 
and teachers (using a common language SySs- 
tem) might agree in terms of factor loadings 
on which rating variables covary, all three 
groups could markedly disagree on how to 
apply the ratings tea -given child. This latter 
situation could arise different 
biases, different frames of reference, or be- 
cause each of the three groups observes dif- 
ferent modal sets of behavior. While several 
previous studies have used both parent and 
teacher ratings (Cattell & Coan, 1957a, 1957b; 
Peterson & Cattell, 1958), the writer believes 
that this paper represents the first system- 
atic effort to compare ratings in terms of both 
factor loadings and factor scores, and to sepa- 
rately evaluate ratings by mothers and fathers 


because of 


The Child Rating Schedul 


The child rating schedule consisted of 72 
bipolar, seven-point rating scales with anto- 
nym pairs of adjectives defining the extremes 
Scales were selected to sample the personality 
domain as outlined by Cattell (1957), as well 
as the preliminary factors found by Osgood 
and Becker (unpublished) in the application 
of the differential method to the 
study of personality. A number of variables 
particularly relevant to the behavior of five- 
year-olds, such as “ease of discipline,’ were 


semantic 


also included. To save space, a formal listing 
of the variables will not be given. However, 
their general nature may be ascertained from 
the tables to follow. Average time required 
for making the ratings was 5-10 minutes per 


child. 


The Factor Analyses 


The general procedure followed was to find 
(with the aid of a high speed computer) the 
intercorrelations among the 72 variables, to 
extract centroid factors, using fixed-unit com- 


se Becker 


munalities, and then to rotate to orthogonal 
simple structure using the varimax criterion 
(Kaiser, 1958). Separate analyses were deter- 
mined for the mother ratings (V = 64), the 
father ratings (V = 60), and the ratings by 
each of two sets of teachers (.V 123). Thus, 
four separate factor analyses were involved. 
Six teachers participated in the teacher rat- 
two rating 60 children, two rating 47 
children, and rating 16 children. The 
pairs of teachers with the larger groups actu- 


ings: 
two 
ally had two classes, one in the morning and 
one in the afternoon 
rater groups, mean differences in ratings for 
the 72 nined both within 
groups and between groups to decide whether 


Before combining teacher 
variables were eXal 
it was reasonable to convert to standard scores 


by teache 
standard scores has the 


before combining. Combining 
advantage over com- 
that it is known 


due to mean dif- 


bining raw scores then 
that the covariance is not 
ferences in rater frames of reference. However, 
if there are real mean individual differences 
between groups for some variables, this vari- 
ance will be lost. The average absolute differ 


ences in mean rating between 


36, .42 


differences in 


groups were 


and .5 while the average absolute 
teachers 
Thus 
found to be less than 
result 
teachers before 
Rater 1 (T,) 


groups 


rating between 


meal 
within groups were .59, .42, and .68. 
group differences were 


groups. As a 


rater differences within 


scores were standardized by 
combining into Teacher 
Teacher Rater 2 (T 

In the 
troid factors were extracted from each corre- 
lation matrix 


many factors to rotate 


and 


first stage of the analysis. 10-cen- 


ip 


Ge neralls the decision of how 
was based on an ex- 
amination of the variance extracted by each 


where the 


variance percentage leveled off and seemed to 


factor. The cut was made about 


fluctuate randomly. However, an attempt was 


made to keep one more factor for rotation 
than was likely to be useful 


tor to be discarded after 


the weakest fac- 
This pro- 


varimax does not 


rotation 
cedure is permissible since 
attempt to distribute variance among “insig- 
nificant” factors 
methods (Kaiser 
rotated in each case except for fathers, where 


lo some other analytic 


is ( 


1958). Seven factors were 


eight factors were rotated 


The variance contributions of the rotated 
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factors led factor 


from each parent analysis, and one from the 


to the discarding of one 
T, analysis. Two factors were discarded from 
the T. analysis. Examinations of factor plots 
indicated that father factors contained 
but one substantial hyperplane, so a hand ro- 
tation 


two 
was made to eliminate an additional! 
father factor. In a similar way, a small factor 
was eliminated from the mother analysis and 
from T,. The only other modification made 
of the analytic solution was the rotation of 
two factors in the T» analysis (Hostile-With- 
drawal and Submission) by 24 degrees so that 
they would better line up with the factors 
found in the other three solutions. Needless to 
say this was an arbitrary procedure which 
could also have been used to improve other 
matchings. On the other hand, failure to have 
made this rotation would not appreciably have 
affected the results reported below 


Matching of Factor 


There are many reasons why one might fail 
to find matchings for particular rating scales 
e.g., different samples of behavior to observe, 
different rater concept systems, different emo- 
tional 
tions of 


biases . of different 


the ambiguous terms 


raters interpreta- 
in the rating 
scales. Because of these possibilities, the 
writer did not spend undue time searching 
for the “best 
puting refined” statistics on the goodness of 
factor matching (see Cattell 


cussion of this problem) 


simple structure nor in com- 


1957, for a dis- 


The more pra tical 
whether or not the 


number of salient variables showing a reason- 


question amounted to 


able match was sufficient to give a reliable 


factor measure 


The salient variables for four factors show- 


ing reasonable matching in all four analyses 


are presented in Tables 2 to 5. Since unreli- 
ability of ratings would lead to some insta- 
bility in factor loadings, even if parents and 
teachers were using common systems, a com- 
mon salient variable was defined as a loading 
of .30 or higher appearing in three of the four 
factors to be compared. Throughout the tables 
which follow used: 
(a) factor loadings have been made positive 


these conventions were 
and the variable descriptions reversed where 
factors have been named ac- 
cording to the direction of a high score: (c) 


necessary: (5) 


TABLE 2 


Common Factor 1—Hos WITHDRAWAI 


Factor 


Variables 


Sociable-unsociable 


Warm-cold 
Happy—depresse 
Responsive-aloot 
Loving—not loving 
Colorful-—colorless 
Extraverted-intro 
verted 
Interesting 
Optimistic—)« 
mist 


Real-unre: 


ikes schoo 
likes scho 
Formed-—fort 
Noisy—quiet 


Qutgoing-—selt 


M, F, T,, Ts, have used to refer to 
mother, father, Teacher Rater 1 and Teacher 
Rater 2, respectively; (d) an apostrophe has 
been added to a factor title to signify that a 
rotation was made beyond the varimax solu- 
tion; and (e) as discussed later, parentheses 


been 
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TABLE 3 


Common Factor 2—RELAXED Disposition 


Factor Loadings of Salient 


Variables 


Ave 


Variables MII FVII’ T, VII TIL age 


Tense—relaxed 75 69 79 70 
. Nervous-placid 68 69 80 63 
Excitable-calm 57 50 67 39 
Emotional-objective 68 46 66 SO 
Anxious-nonchalant 42 - 58 47 48 
Fluctuating-stable 61 22 30 46 
Fearful—not fearful 34 5 56 42 42 


have been placed around factor loadings of 


variables not actually used in the computation 
of factor scores. 
Factor 1, 


Common presented in Table 2, 


rABLE 4 


Common Factor 3—LACK OF AGGRESSION 


tor Loadings 


Variable 


\ ariables 
Demanding-—not 
demanding 


Prone to anger—not 
prone to anger 


Jealous-not jealous 


Prone to tantrums 
not prone to tar 


trums 
. Impatient—patient 
28. Irritable-easy going 
. Conceited-self 
critical 
. Self-centered— 
going 


. Exhibitionistic 
modest 


Cruel-kind 


Difficult to discipline 
easily disciplined 


. Disobedient—obedient 
5. Formed-formless 


. Masculine—feminine 


a Be ( ke r 


loads most highly on such variables as un- 
sociable, cold, aloof, not loving, introverted, 
pessimistic, and hard hearted. This factor is 
very similar to Cattell’s (1957) behavior rat- 
ing Factor A, Cyclothymia—Schizothymia, al- 
though it is more general than A and includes 
most of the elements of Cattell’s F factor, 
Surgency—Desurgency. This factor will be 
referred to as Hostile-Withdrawal 
Warm-Extraversion 


versus 


Common Factor 2 (Table 3) loads highly 
on relaxed, placid, calm, objective, stable, 
nonchalant, and not fearful. This factor con- 
trasts a Relaxed Disposition versus a Nervous 
Disposition and closely parallels Cattell’s C 
factor, Ego Strength versus Proneness to Neu- 
roticism. 

Common Factor 3 (Table 4) is described 
by the following variables: not demanding 


not prone to anger, not jealous, not prone to 


tantrums, patient, and easy going. The parallel 
factor in Cattell’s system is Factor D, Ex- 
citability, Insecurity versus Emotional Ma- 
turity. Common Factor 3 will be referred to 
as Lack of Aggression 

Common Factor 4, as indicated in Table 5, 
is clearly ion-Dominance factor 
Again there is a parallel to Cattell’s Factor E 
Dominance. 


a Submi 


actor Loadings of Salient 


Variables 


MITT FVI Til T,I’ 


pendent 
Dominant-subn 
Adventurous-tin 
. Tough-sensit 
Noisy quiet 
Active-inact 


Difficult to disciplir 


easy to discipline 


Not fearful-fearf 
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TABLE 6 


Factor Common ONLY 
SCHOOLROOM 


ro TEACHES 
INTELLIGENC! 


Factor Loadings of 


Salient Variables 


Variables Pit Tt 


\verage 


Dull minded-intelligent 7 5 82 
Subject to distraction—able 2 81 
to concentrat 
Poor memory —-gooe 
Ineffective—effective 
Meaningless—meaningf 
Slow—quick 
Subjectively infer 
confident 
Bored-interested 
Formless—forme 
Shallow—deer 
Uninquiring— 
Disorganized 
Irresponsible r 
Infantile—adu!t-like 
Conscienceless—conscient 
Dependent-indeper 
Not helping-helping 
Unreal-real 
Disorderly neat 
Maladjusted—adjust« 
Boring—interesting 
Dislikes school-—likes school 
Obstructive 
Weak willed 


cooperative 


The final area of some common pattern is 
that of intelligence. An intelligence factor is 
clearly revealed in both sets of teacher rat- 
ings. Table 6 presents the salient variables 
and indicates not only that the agreement be- 
tween teachers is exceptionally high 
that the factor is 


but also 
much broader than what 
is usually measured by an intelligence test. 
Other variables this factor which 
might be expected to influence excellence of 
schoolroom adjustment, namely, responsibil- 
ity, independence, morality, and adjustment. 
This factor will be referred to as Schoolroom 
Intelligence to distinguish it from test intelli- 
gence. 


load on 


Since the separate analyses had provided 
considerable evidence for four common fac- 
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tors across all raters, an attempt was made to 
reproduce these factors from the averaged 
correlation matrix formed by treating each 
rater’s data as additional cases in computing 
the correlations. Thus, each element of the 
correlation matrix was based on 370 (123 4 
123 + 64 + 60) elements. Because of the dif- 
ferences in NV, the teacher ratings were doubly 
weighted in this analysis. Standard scores 
were used in computing these averaged corre- 
lations so that mean rater differences would 
not effect the correlations. Six varimax fac- 
tors were found, only five of which were in 
terpreted. The factors referred to as Hostile- 
Withdrawal, Relaxed Disposition, and Lack 
of Aggression were clearly extracted. How- 
ever, the Submission factor was fused with 
the Schoolroom Intelligence factor. On the 
other hand, a factor emerged which had previ- 
ously appeared as a more general factor cut- 
ting across the diagonals of the factor plots 
for Lack of Aggression, Submission, and Re- 
laxed Disposition. The salient loadings on this 
factor are presented in Table 7. The factor is 
defined by such variables as disobedient, irre- 
sponsible, obstructive, difficult to discipline 


disorganized, conscienceless, and lying. This 


TABLE 7 


Common Factor 5—Conpuct ProsBLems 


Factor 
Variable Ss 

Obedient-—disobedient 
Responsible-irresponsil 
( ooperative 
Easily disciplined 
Organized—disorganized 
Helping-not helping 
Adult-like—infantile 
Neat—disorderly 
Likes school-dislikes schoo 
Attention avoiding—attention seeking 
Conscientious—conscienceless 
Truthful-lying 
Adjusted—maladjusted 
Able to concentrate—subject t 
Modest-exhibitionistic 
Interested—bored 


69. Effective-ineffective 
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factor is very similar to a Conduct Problem 
factor found on these same Ss by Peterson 
using another rating instrument. Although it 
would be possible to assess this variable by 
using a weighted combination of the four 
common factors above, it was decided that 
this factor was important enough clinically to 
merit direct scoring. 


Computation of Factor Scores 


At this point a decision was made to score 
for: (a) the four common factors, Hostile- 
Withdrawal, Relaxed Disposition, Lack of 
Aggression, and Submission; (5) the non- 
orthogonal Conduct Problem factor: and (c) 
Schoolroom Intelligence based only on teacher 
ratings. The variables used in scoring each 
factor are indicated in Tables 2 to 7 by the 
lack of parentheses around the factor load- 
ings. The goal in scoring was to avoid count- 
ing any variable for more than one factor. 
The most obvious reason for doing this was 
to avoid building in spurious correlations be- 
tween factors. There is an additional less ob- 
vious reason which is related to the first. 
Even though orthogonal factors are being 
used (except for Conduct Problem), the fac- 
tor plots repeatedly indicated some oblique- 
ness in the hyperplanes. Because of this ob- 
liqueness, it is to be expected that the factor 
scores derived from the addition of salients 
will actually be correlated and will give an 
estimate of the obliqueness inherent in the 
structuring. 

In computing factor scores, the method of 
standard score addition of salient variables, 
weighted according to the size of factor load- 
ings, was used (see Cattell, 1957, for a dis- 
cussion of various ways of computing factor 
scores ). 


Comparison of Factor Scores 


The comparison of factor loadings indi- 
cated a fair degree of convergence of factor 
patterns. This convergence does not tell one, 
however, whether parent and teacher ratings 
on these factors can be considered equivalent. 
This question can only be answered by ex- 
amining the correlations among the 
scores. 


tactor 


Table 8 presents the intercorrelations for 
the five common factors, plus the Schoolroom 


= Be ( ker 


of 71. Cor- 
are significant at the .05 
level and those above .31 are significant at 
the .01 level. In preparing Table 8, the fac- 
tor scores for the teachers 


Intelligence factor based on an N 
relations above .23 


two were aver- 


aged. Uncorrected reliabilities of the averaged 

teacher factor scores are presented in teacher- 

teacher diagonal 
Table 8 permits the 


reader to examine the 
obliqueness of factars and the comparability 
of factors across raters 
cal for examination of 


The correlations criti- 
the comparability of 
parent and teacher factor scores are italicized 
in the:diagonals of Table 8. The average 
correlation z transformation) for 
Factors 1 to 5 was 


(using the 
76 between teachers, .52 
mothers and 
teachers, and .28 between fathers and teach- 
ers. The average correlation for pooled parent 
ratings with the 


between parents, .31 between 


pooled teacher ratings was 
34. These findings clearly indicate that parent 
and teacher ratings have little in com- 
mon (8-12% of the variance). However, the 
reader should note that all 
significantly different 
level or 


very 


correlations are 
zero at the .05 
that parents can 
ild is like to a better 
extent than either can agree with the teach- 
ers, indicates that the trouble is not just un- 
reliability of parent ratings. Indeed, it is prob- 
ably reasonable to assume that the interpar- 
ent correlations would be as high as those for 
teachers if each parent 
of child behavior 


accepts this assu 


from 
better. The fact 


agree on what their ch 


had the same sample 
If one 
necessary 


to observe and rate 

mption, then it is 
to also accept the conclusion that different in- 
formation is contained in mother and father 
evaluations of the same factors on the same 
children, since the average parent correlations 
are significantly lower (at least the .01 level) 
than the average teacher correlations 


{dditional Measures of Child Behavior 


An additional four rating factors developed 
by Peterson as a part of this same project 
were available for relating to parent behavior. 
Peterson had parents and teachers rate the 
children on 20 Cattell-type bipolar scales (see 
Cattell, 1957, Appendix 1) which have fairly 


The parallel i rrected) reliabilities for the 59 


nonparticipants were 44, .70, .78, 83, and .83 
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TABLE 8 


INTERCORRELATIONS OF FAcToR Scort 


ac he I 


1 


Teacher 


Sis 


1 
? 
3 
} 
S 


6 


Mother 


precise behavioral descriptions defining end 
points. On the basis of a previous study, 
Peterson (unpublished) scored the 20 scales 
for the two largest factors, Adjustment and 
Extraversion. The Adjustment factor is briefly 
described by the following adjectives: patient, 


persevering, mannerly, good natured, calm, 


responsible, not jealous, cooperative, scrupu- 


lous, trusting. The Extraversion factor is de- 
scribed by 


friendly 


frank, happy-go-lucky, energetic 
bold 


composed, prefers companions of the opposite 


cheerful, assertive, gregarious, 
sex. 

Peterson has also developed a 58-item prob- 
checklist unpublished) which 
both parents and teachers filled out. Two of 
the three factors from this checklist were in- 
cluded in the present analysis. They are Con- 
Problem 
attention seeking 
structiveness, etc.) and Personality Problem 
(inferiority feelings, anxiety, aloofness, reti- 
cence, depression, etc.). These four factors 
from Peterson’s rating procedures were avail- 


lem (as 


yet 


disobedience, 
irritability, de- 


duct (disruptiveness, 


fighting, 


Factor Mother Factors 


Father Factors 


Ne we 
“Nu 


= 


able for and for 
teachers. 


As would be 


pooled parents pooled 
expected from the descrip- 
tions, there is considerable overlap between 
Peterson’s child and those 
veloped by the present writer. This overlap 
can be a virtue in that it allows one to check 
the degree to which a given finding is specific 


evaluations de- 


to one form of rating scale and therefore per- 


rABLE 9 


SUMMARY OF PARENT-TEACHER ( 
OBTAINED BY PETER 


RRELATI 


Raters 


Teacher 1-Teacher 2 
Mother-—Father 
Parents—Teachers 


. bE actor I lefinit 
Problem, 9 
numbered the 
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haps fortuitous. For example, the interparent, 
interteacher, and parent-teacher correlations 
(Table 9) on these four variables show prac- 
tically an identical pattern to those just dis- 
cussed from Table 8. The findings presented 
in Table 9 indicate that conclusion drawn 
from Table 8 is not restricted to the particu- 
lar rating schedule used. 


Factors among the Child Factor Scores 


To simplify the interpretation of the de- 
pendencies among the child scores and to fa- 
cilitate the later analysis of relationships to 
parent behavior, the 24 child factor scores 
were factored using the centroid method with 
varimax rotation. Table 10 presents the load- 


TABLE 


INTERDEPENDENCIES OF 


Variables 


Mother Ratings of Child 


1. Hostile-Withdrawal 
2. Relaxed Disposition 
3. Lack of Aggression 
4. Submission 

5. Conduct Problem 


Father Ratings of Child 
1. Hostile-Withdrawal 
2. Relaxed Disposition 
3. Lack of Aggression 
4. Submission 
5. Conduct Problem 


Pooled Parent Ratings 


7. Peterson Conduct Problem 
8. Peterson Personality Problem 
9. Peterson Adjustment 

10. Peterson Extraversion 


Pooled Teacher Ratings 


Hostile-Withdrawal 

Relaxed Disposition 

3. Lack of Aggression 

4. Submission 

5. Conduct Problem 

6. Schoolroom Intelligence 

7. Peterson Conduct Problem 
8. Peterson Personality Problem 
9. Peterson Adjustment 

10. Peterson Extraversion 


1. 
2 


* The abbreviations stand for Teacher Personality Probler 
Problem (PPP), and Parent Conduct Problem (PCP 


Wesley C 


. Becker 


ings of each child score on the four second- 
order factors. These four factors are readily 
interpreted as teachers’ evaluations of Person- 
ality Problem behavior and Conduct Problem 
behavior, and parents’ evaluations of the same 
two kinds of behavior. Factor scores for these 
second-order factors were computed by a sim- 
ple addition of scores for the variables in 
Table 10 showing factor loadings which are 
not in parentheses 


THE ANALYSIS OF FACTORS IN PARENTAI 
RATINGS OF SELF AND EAcH OTHER 


One disappointment with our earlier work 
was with the Guilford inventories, particu- 
larly for fathers (Becker, Peterson, Hellmer, 


10 


Cuitp Factor Score 


Varimax Factor Loadings 


rcP PPP 


—90 


(TPP), Teacher 
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Shoemaker, & Quay, 1959). When the two 
main child problem factors (Personality Prob- 
lem and Conduct Problem) were examined for 
relationships to mother’s and father’s behav- 
ior, only three Guilford variables were found 
to load .30 or higher (.30, .31, and .32). Ex- 
amination of the correlations between the 13 
Guilford factors and 6 child variables indi- 
cated that only 2.6% of the father correla- 
tions were significant at the .05 level, while 
18% of the mother correlations were signifi- 
cant. The mother correlations mainly related 
mother anxiety and hostility to child conduct 
problems. Considering the fact that groups 
were extremes on adjustment variables (clinic 
versus well adjusted families), the magnitude 
of the correlations (under .40) 
pressive. These findings, coupled with a pau- 
city of associations between the Guilford 
scales and factors in the Fels Parent Behav- 
ior Scales, led to the belief that the general- 
ized self-appraisal factors measured by the 
Guilford inventories little to do with 
what parents do (or say they do) as parents. 

To further explore the value of self-ratings, 
the hypothesis was generated that self-rating 
factors more directly associated with the pa- 
rental role would show more relationships to 
child behavior. A rating schedule was devised 
to test this hypothesis (informally) and at 
the same time to systematically examine in- 
terparental perceptions® in relationship to 
child behavior. 


was not im- 


have 


The Parent Rating Schedule 


The rating schedule consisted of 73 bipolar 
seven-point rating scales with antonym pairs 
of adjectives defining the extremes. Scales 
were selected to sample (a) the factors repre- 
sented in the Fels Parent Behavior Rating 
Scales (Roff, 1949), (6) Cattell’s personality 
attitude, and be- 


reflect per- 
well as the be- 


Usage of the terr perc 


havior 


eption 
needs clarification. Ratings can 
attitudes of the 
havior of the With only one 
rater, it is not to tell which effect 
one is dealing with. We have tended to call our vari- 
ables ratings or perceptions if no other information 
is available, self-attitudes if the ratings are indis- 
criminately related to other variables, and behaviors 
if there is concensual agreement 


cepts or rater as 


person being rated 


always possible 


with another rater 
On occasion cur choice of terms has had to be arbi- 
trary 


so as not to encumber communication. 


factors (Cattell, 1957), and (c) the factors 
found by Osgood and Becker (unpublished) 
using the semantic differential to assess the 
self-concept. The more unusual adjective 
pairs, such as real—unreal, are from this latter 
source. For each of the 73 variables, parents 
were asked to rate the following concepts 
(father variations are in parentheses): 

1. My-self-in-relationship-to-my-child 

2. My-self-in-relationship-to-my-husband (wife) 

. My-husband (wife) -in-relationship-to-my -child 
My-husband (wife) -in relationship-to-me 
The-person-I-would-like-to-be-in-relationship- 
to-my-child 
The-person-I-would-like-to-be-in-relationship- 


to-my-husband (wife) 


The instructions, besides explaining the gen- 
eral nature of the scales, encouraged the par- 
ents to think carefully about the particular 
relationship before making the ratings. Par- 
ents were also advised to beware of halo-type 
biases (not stated in these terms, of course) 
and that the results would be confidential. 
Finally, they were instructed not to go back 
once a rating had been made. 

The average time for the ratings was 40-60 
minutes. Typically, fathers made their ratings 
at home after a 3-hour interview and testing 
session which the complete project involved. 
Mothers made their ratings during a second 
visit to the clinic. Parents were asked not to 
discuss ratings with one another until both 
had finished. There is no reason to doubt 
that this request was not followed. 


Factor Analysis of the Rating Schedule 


In a previous pilot study, Silverstein (1958) 
had demonstrated the feasibility of using a 
single factor-scoring system to score each re- 
lationship concept for each parent. A single 
scoring system is necessary if cross-concept 
comparisons are to be made. With the aid of 
an electronic computer, correlations were com- 
puted by summing over Concepts 1-4 (listed 
above) and over persons (both mothers and 
fathers). Each correlation entering the factor 
analysis was based on ratings from 62 moth- 
ers and 60 fathers over four concepts or 488 
elements in all. The ideal relationship con- 
cepts were left out because it was not be- 
lieved they would have enough variance to 
make computation of f worth- 


factor scores 
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TABLE 11 


DESCRIPTION OF THE VARIMAX FACTORS IN PARENTAL RATING SEL! 


Loading Description 


Factor 1—Hostile-Withdrawal 


Loving 
Responsive 
Warm 
Emotionally close 
Devoted 
Forgiving 
Sociable 
Approving 
Kind 
Cooperative 
Meaningful 
Vigorous 
Outgoing 
Soft hearted 


unloving 
aloof 

cold 
detached 
rejecting 
begrudging 
unsociable 
disapprov ing 
cruel 

hostile 
meaningless 
inert 
self-centered 
hard hearted 


Factor 2—Dominance-Strictness 


strict 
severe 


Permissive 
Mild 
Submissive 
Democratic 
Nondemanding 
Pliable 
Nonrestrictive 
Uncritical 
Sensitive 
Easy going 
Soft 

Weak willed 


dominant 
authoritarian 
demanding 
rigid 
restrictive 
critical 
tough 
irritable 
hard 

strong willed 


Factor 3— Nervousness 


71 Confident 

67 Clear 

64 Relaxed 

64 Happy 

60 Fearless 

53 Energetic 

48 Free from guilt 
43 Calm 

38 Optimistic 


unsure 
confused 
tense 
depresse 
fearful 
fatigued 
guilt ridder 
excitable 


pessimistic 


Factor 4 
54 Level 
54 Patient 
51 Consistent 
46 Understanding 


Immature, Aggressive Emotionality 
fluctuating 
impatient 
inconsistent 

not understanding 


while. This belief later proved to be wrong. 
After computing correlations, 15 centroid fac- 
tors were extracted using fixed-unit commu- 
nalities. Ten factors, accounting for 50% of 
the total variance,* were then rotated to or- 

4 When fixed-unit communalities are used, the total 


common variance is markedly overestimated and the 
percentage of common variance is underestimated 


AND Eacu OTHER 


Loading Description 


45 Not-pron 
41 Rational 


). 


prone to anger 


arbitrary 
ynscientiou 


conscienceless 


Factor 5 onness 


low IQ? 
Formed 
Individualist 


formless 
ordinary 
Curious 
Deep 
Flexible 
Adventuro 
Quick 
Real 
Effective 


uninquiring 
shallow 
inflexible 
timid 

slow 

unreal 


ineffective 


6—Solicitousness 
anxious 
jealous 
overhelping 
active 
vigilant 
Objective emotional! 


Nonsuggesting suggesting 


suspici 


concordant 
nonpunitive 


onflicte: 


Disorganize organize: 


Colorless colorful 
Unsuccessf successful 
sJoring interesting 


Serious playful 


Humorle ss 
Thwarts « 


humorous 


Ssalishes Curiosity 


thogonal simple structure using the varimax 
criterion (Kaiser, 1958). 
The varimax rotated factors have been de- 
posited with ADI.° Because each variable 
* The rotated varimax factors have been deposited 
with the American Documentation Institute. Order 
Document No. 6467 from ADI Publica 


Project, Photoduplication Library of 


Auxiliary 


tions Service, 
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TABLE 12 


SpLit-HAL} 


Concept 
Mother 
Self—child 


Self—spouse 


Spouse self 
Ideal-child 


6. Ideal-spouse 


1 
2 
3. Spouse—child 
4 
S 


her 
Self —« hild 
Self spouse 
Spouse—child 
Spouse-self 
Ideal—child 


Ideal-spou 


loaded at least one factor higher than .29, a 
complete listing of the variables is represented 
in the description of factors given in Table 11. 
In preparing Table 11, variable descriptions 
have been reversed where necessary to make 
all loadings positive. The original ordering was 
random with regard to direction. It should be 
noted that Table 11 contains only the vari- 
ables used in scoring each factor. The label 
given a indicates the direction of a 
high titles have 
given to facilitate communication. The reader 
familiar with the will see many 
similarities between the present factors and 
those reported previously by Cattell (1957) 
and Roff (1949) in behavior ratings 


factor 


factor score. Factor been 


literature 


Computation of Factor Scores 

Factor scores were computed by the method 
of standard 
ables, 


salient vari- 
weighted according to factor loading. 
In computing factor scores no variable was 
scored for more than one factor. This pro- 
cedure avoided the building in of spurious 


score addition of 


correlations among the factors due to corre- 
Congress; Washington m €& 

vance $1.25 for microfilm or $1.25 
Make checks Chief 

Service, Library of Congress 


remitting in ad- 
tor photocopies 


payable to Photoduplication 


Factor ScorE RELIABILIT! 


Factors* 


lated errors. As noted earlier, even though an 
orthogonal solution was used and spurious 
correlations were avoided, it is to be expected 
that the factor scores derived by the method 
outlined above will tend to be correlated to 
the extent that the factors actually required 
an oblique solution 


Factor Score Reliabilit 


To find out whether the factors derived by 
summing over parents and over concepts are 
applicable for both parents and for the vari- 
ous concepts, two split-half estimates were 
made of each and factor con- 
sistency coefficients were computed. Table 12 
presents a summary 


factor score, 
of these correlations as 
corrected by the Spearman-Brown prophecy 
formula to give estimates of the reliability of 
the full factor scores. As in the pilot study by 
Silverstein (1958), the reliabilities were gen- 
erally found to be quite high. On the basis of 
the results given in Table 12, Factor 8 (Har- 
mony) was eliminated completely, and Fac- 
tor 6 (Solicitousness) was eliminated for the 
ideal-relationship concepts. Factors 3 (Nerv- 
ousness) and 10 (Playfulness) had reliabili- 
ties below .50 for the self-in-relationship-to- 
child ratings by mothers. To maintain sym- 
metry between the mother and father matrices 
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(and thus facilitate computations), these lat- 
ter two variables were not eliminated. 


Relationships among the Parent Factor Scores 


The correlations among the parent scores 
were computed in two 52 variable matrices 
covering factors for the following relationship 
concepts. 


MATRIX A 
Father 1. Self—child 
Mother 3. Husband-child 
Father 2. Self—wife 
Mother 4. Husband-me 
Father 5. Ideal-child 
Father 6. Ideal—wife 


MATRIX B 
Mother 1 
Father 
Mother 2 
Father 4 
Mother 5 
Mother 6 


Self—child 
Wife-child 
Self-husband 
Wife—me 
Ideal-child 
Ideal-husband 


Since the patterns of interdependencies tended 
to repeat, the structure of the 2,652 correla- 
tions in Matrices A and B can 
rized by two small tables. 

Table 13 presents the median correlations 
between relationship concepts taken over the 
eight or nine factor scores for each concept. 
Two sets of comparisons are of particular in- 
terest in Table 13. First, the comparison be- 
tween self-ratings and spouse-ratings in-rela- 
tionship-to-child or in-relationship-to-spouse 
indicated fair agreement for some factors. 
The median correlations ranged from .35 to 
.44. Secondly, the comparisons of parental 
ratings of self or of each other in the two 
role situations (with child or with spouse) 
showed median correlations which ranged from 
.54 to .70. Since the median reliabilities are 
mostly in the low .80s, considerable room re- 
mains for differential correlations of child 
variables with parent-in-relationship-to-child 
versus parent-in-relationship-to-spouse 
ables. 


be summa- 


Vari- 


Wesle y ( 


cf Be ( her 


rABLE 13 
MEDIAN CoRR! BETWEEN RELATIONSHI! 
rs OVER Factors 


Conc} 


Matrix 
Relationship Conc« 3 M4 


Father Self—chi 
Mother 3. Husbar 
Father Self—wif« 
Mother Husba 
Father Ideal-ct 
Father Ideal 


lable 14 presents the median correlations 
among the parent factor scores across all 12 
relationship concepts (i.e., both Matrix A and 
B). As the original factor 
analysis, there is a second-order factor among 
the parent factors defined best by the correla- 
tions between the Hostile- 
Withdrawal: Nerv Immature, Ag- 
gressive Emotionality; Commonness: 
Ineffectiveness 
might be 


was apparent in 


factors labeled 
ousness: 
1 and So- 
The second-order factor 
effect, an 
a social desirabilty ef- 


cial 


interpreted as a halo 


evaluative factor 
fect. Whether the 


factor is looked on as an 


important aspect of 


undesirable bias or an 


personality deper one’s purposes. From 


TABLE 14 


MEDIAN CORRELATIONS 


Factor Title 


Hostile-Withdrawal 
Dominance-Strictness 

. Nervousness 

. Immature Emotionality 

. Commonness 
Solicitousness 
Nonprotectiveness 
Social Effectiveness 
Playfulness 


BETWEEN FACTORS 
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the point of view of the writer, the factor will 
be considered desirable if it correlates with 
inde pendent evaluations of child behavior and 
a nuisance if it does not. 


Additional Derived Scores 


Two additional kinds of scores were derived 
from the parent factor scores. First D® scores 
were computed between parallel sets of pa- 
rental rating factors: eg., the difference 
(squared) between father’s ratings of self-in- 
relationship-to-child and mother’s ratings of 
husband-in-relationship-to-child. Interpersonal 
theory would lead to the prediction that the 
greater the discrepancies in interparental per- 
ceptions, the more likely the presence of prob- 
lem behavior in children. 

Scores were also obtained for the second- 
order evaluative factors among the parental 
ratings. Evaluative factors were computed for 
the parent-in-relationship-to-child concepts 
and for the ideal-relationship concepts on the 
basis of a factor analysis of the parent factor 
scores. To the extent these second-order fac- 
tors represent more than a specific rating bias 
(and there is evidence to this effect), they 
will permit an examination of the relation- 
ship of generalized positive or negative pa- 
rental attitudes to child behavior. 


RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN THE PARENT 
AND CHILD FACTORS 


THI 


As a guide in examining the results, several 


hypotheses were formulated from our previ- 
ous research (Becker, et al., 1959; 
Becker, Hellmer, Shoemaker, & Quay, 1959) 


Peterson, 
in addition to those which have been dis- 
cussed in previous sections of this report. 
Hypotheses will be presented as data rele- 
vant to their tenability is examined. 

The data to be evaluated consist of 2,496 
correlations between the 24 child measures 
and 104 parent measures, the correlations of 
the 4 second-order child measures with the 
parent measures, and the correlations of the 
child measures with the D® scores and the 
second-order evaluative factors. Fortunately 
there are several ways of dealing with the 
quantity of data which will minimize capitali- 
zation on chance relationships. The correla- 
tions between the 24 child measures and the 
104 parent measures will be discussed first. 
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Significance of Correlations 
Variables 


by Blocks of 


In Table 15, the percentage of correlations 
significant at the .05 level has been compiled 
for the various submatrices interrelating the 
104 parent and 24 child variables. Table 15 
permits one to appraise the probable signifi- 
cance of relationships between parent and 
child variables. However, interdependencies 
among the variables and correlated sampling 
errors prohibit precise probability statements. 
Table 15 serves as a guide for further elimi- 
nation of blocks of variables, permits a test 
of some hypotheses, and reveals other facts 
of interest. 

A large and consistent rating bias is ap- 
parent in the father correlations such that if 
he rates himself favorably, he also rates his 
wife and child favorably on most factors. 
This leads to a high percentage of significant 
correlations among all father ratings. The per- 
centages of significant correlations between 
father ratings of child and father ratings of 
self and spouse are 84%, 47%, 73%, and 
56%. When mother ratings of child behavior 
are compared with the same father ratings of 
self and spouse, the percentages are 53%, 
16%, 27%, and 33%. Thus, there is an av- 
erage drop of 33% in significant correlations 
when rater contamination is avoided. A simi- 
lar, but less marked, effect can also be demon- 
strated in the mother ratings. Obviously, it is 
necessary to control for this effect in analyz- 
ing the relationships between parent and child 
behavior. 

Support for two of the hypotheses guiding 
this research is gained from Table 15. First 
it was hypothesized that self-ratings more di- 
rectly associated with the parental role would 
show more correlations with child behavior. 
While a direct comparison with the previous 
findings using the Guilford inventories is not 
possible, there are some comparisons within 
the present study which support the hypothe- 
sis. Using only correlations uncontaminated 
by rater bias, the percentage of significant 
correlations between child behavior and par- 
ent ratings of self-in-relationship-to-child (F1, 
M1) was found to be 24% for fathers and 
9% for mothers. The corresponding percent- 
ages for 


self-in-relationship-to-spouse were 
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TABLE 15 


THE PERCENTAGE OF SIGNIFICANT CORRELATIONS (.05 level) 
VARIABLES ANALYZED BY CONCEPT AND BY 


BETWEEN PARENT AND CHILD 


CHILD RATER 


Child Variables by R 


Mother Father 


B(5) B(5 


Teacher Teacher Parent 


B(6)* P(4) 


Parent Relationship 

Concept Row Means 
Father 1. Self—child (9) 07 
Mother 3. Husband-child (9 15 


17 
14 
Self 


Father wife (9) 


Mother 


00 
Husband—me (9 06 
Mother 
Father 


. Self-child (9 


3. Wife-child (9 


06 
00 


Mother 
Father 


. Self-husband (9 
Wife—me (9) 


00 
03 


Ideal-child (8 
5. Ideal—child (8 


Father 
Mother 


06 
03 


00 
OO 


Ideal-wife (8 
Ideal-husband (8 


Father 6 
Mother 6. 


Column Means 05 


* B stands for Becker's scores 
letermine the number of correl 
The average of the two adja 


6% and 2%. While these figures are not rep- are © (60/2 for fathers and 9 


resentative of the general level of significance 
of the correlations, because the relatively low 
teacher correlations are weighted double, they 
clearly indicate that more significant correla- 
tions are found when parents rate their be- 
havior specifically in relation to the child un- 
der study. These same effects also hold for 
ratings by spouse, i.e., mother’s ratings of 
father and father’s ratings of mother-in-rela- 
tionship-to-child and for the ideal relation- 
ships. 

The second hypothesis to gain support from 
Table 15 concerns the relative significance of 
father’s attitudes and behavior in relationship 
to mother’s. On the basis of previous work, it 
was expected that the number of associations 
between father and child behavior would 
equal or exceed that for mothers. Table 15 
reveals that of the correlations be- 
tween father-in-relationship-to-child variables 
and child behavior were significant, while only 
24% of the corresponding mother correlations 
were significant. When only the uncontami- 
nated correlations are considered, the figures 


35% 


0) for mothers. Again, these latter fig- 
ures overweigh the low teacher correlations. 
A further reduction in the number of cor- 
relations to be examined in detail can be ac- 
complished by a few 
The reader will fi 


summary statements 
nd the structural layout of 
Table 15 helpful in understanding the follow- 
ing points: 

1. When the F2, F4, F6 and the M2, M4, 
M6 variables did correlate significantly with 
child behavior, typically the same variables 
were involved as were significant for the F1, 
F3, F5 and the M1, M3, and M5 variables 
Since the former correlations were generally 
fewer and lower, and since they added no new 
information to the prediction of child behav- 
ior, they will not be discussed further. 

2. By eliminating from the remaining sub- 
matrices, those blocks of variables where the 
percentage of correlations is less 
than 10%, as well as those subject to rater 
contamination, the number of correla- 
tions to be examined is reduced to 346. 


- 


3. If the correlations of 


significant 
bias 


the four second- 
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order child factors are included for those par- 


ent variables surviving the above eliminations, 
the total number of correlations to be given 
Of these 459 correla- 
reached the 


close attention is 459 


tions, 122 or 26.6% 05 level of 
significance. These correlations are presented 


in Table 16 


rABLE 


BETWEEN 


Rater 


Father 1. Se 


1. Hostile 


) 


Withdrawa 
Dominance-Str 
Nervousness 
Aggressive Emotiona 
Common! 
Solicitousne 
Nonprotect 
Social Effectivene 


Playful 


ness 


Mother 1. Se 


Hostile—Witl 
Dominance-Strictr 
Nervousness 
Emoti 


(Commonness 


Aggressive 
solcitousness 
Nonprotectiver 
Social Effectiver 


"layfulness 


Evaluation of Relationships between Parent 
and Child Factors 


Space does not permit a complete descrip- 


tive elaboration of the implications of the 
correlations in Table 16. As noted in Table 10, 
Child Factors 2, 3, and 5 load primarily on 
a second-order Conduct 


Problem factor and 


16 


PARE) AND CuiLp Factor Scorr 


Child Scores* 
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TABLE 16 
Rater 


Father 3. Wife—Child 

. Hostile-Withdrawal 
Dominance-Strictness 
Nervousness 
Aggressive Emotionality 
Commonness (low IQ? 

. Solicitousness 
Nonprotectiveness 
Social Effectiveness 
Playfulness 


Rater 
Father 5. Ideal—Chik 


Hostile-Withdrawal 
Dominance-Strictness 
Nervousness 
Aggressive Emotionality 
. Commonness (low IQ? 
Nonprotectiveness 
. Social Effectiveness 
Playfulness 


“sue wwe 


= 


Child Factor 4 loads primarily on a Person- 
ality Problem factor, while Child Factor 1 
loads on both. Because our hypotheses were 
primarily focused on these second-order fac- 
tors, the discussion of Table 16 will be pri- 
marily restricted to the second-order child 
factors.® The interested reader will find it in- 
structive to examine more closely the relation- 
ships between the parent factors and _first- 
order child factors. 

Child Conduct Problem. On the basis of 
previous work (Becker, et al., 1959; Peter- 
son, et al., 1959), it was hypothesized that 
child conduct problems are related to general 
maladjustment, open venting of negative emo- 
tions, and arbitrary and inconsistent disci- 
pline by both parents. The father-child cor- 
relations in Table 16 indicate that the ag- 
gressive, uncontrolled, hard to discipline child 
(as seen by parents) has a father who shows 
more Hostile-Withdrawal (cold, 


aloof, re- 


6 Although these second-order factors lead to some 
confounding of rater bias effects when correlated 
with parent behavior factors, it is possible to esti 
mate the degree of such influence by examining the 
uncontaminated correlations of the first-order child 
factors with the parent behavior factors. 


Mother 


Mother 


° Becker 


Continued 


Teachers 


Teachers 


jecting); Dominance-Strictness 
thoritarian) ; 
tense ) ; 


(severe, 
Nervousness (unsure, confused, 
Immature, Aggressive Emotionality 
(fluctuating, impatient, inconsistent, prone to 
anger); Social 
unsuccessful ) 


au- 


(disorganized, 

The picture 
is much the same whether mother evaluates 
father or father evaluates himself. Only the 
Nervousness 


Ineffectiveness 


and Seriousness. 


Dominance-Strictness fac- 
correlate significantly with teachers’ 
evaluations of Conduct Problem. The mother 


correlations with child Conduct 


and 
tors 


Problem are 
very similar to those for father, suggesting a 
picture of rejection, withdrawal, nervousness 
inconsistency, and irritable aggressiveness. The 
primary difference between the mother and 
father correlations with child Conduct Prob- 
lem is that the Dominance-Strictness factor 
appears to play less of a role for mothers. In 
all the pattern 


of correlations strongly sup- 
ports the hypothesis 

Following the general behavior theory de- 
veloped by the Iowa-Yale group (Dollard & 


Miller, 1950; Sears, 
Child, 1953), 
have hypothesized 


et al., 1957: Whiting & 
Bandura and Walters (1959) 
that frustration arising 
from a lack of affectional nurturance and a 
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punitive attitude on the part of at least one 
parent are for the 
velopment of aggress In addition, 
they in discplinary 
practices and the kind of model the parents 
present as critical factors. If the father and 
mother markedly differ in demands and ex- 
pectations, or if they are inconsistent in these 
areas, the child is left without clearly defined 
standards of behavior. Bandura and Walters 
(1959) find strong support for their position 


conditions de- 


ive behavior 


essential 


consider inconsistency 


when extreme groups of aggressive and non- 
aggressive adolescents are studied using pri- 
marily the structured interview methods de- 
veloped by Sears et al. (1957). It is appar- 
ent that the present findings based on self- 
ratings and cross-parental ratings lead to a 
similar conclusion. Probably most impressive 
is the fact that the behavior theory hypotheses 
appear to stand up even when the behavior of 
most of the children falls within normal limits 

Child Personality Problem. Our empirical 
hypothesis concerning child Personality Prob- 
lem predicted associations to measures of na- 
ternal maladjustment and autocracy and a 


relative independence of maternal behavior 
The results for f: 


the 


ithers tend to support only 
maladjustment of the hy- 
30th mother and father agree that 
fathers of Personality Problem children show 
more Hostile-Withdrawal (aloof, cold 
ing), (formless 


ing, 


con ponent 


pothesis 


reject- 
more Commonness 


inflexible, timid 


uninquir- 
ind more Social Inef- 
fectiveness (disorg inized, colorless 
ful). Fathers add to picture 
Nervousness, Nonsolicitio 

Actually the father 
general social 


unsuccess- 
associations with 
isness, and Serious- 
ness picture is one of 
withdrawal not unlike the Per- 
sonality Problem pattern the child 
No associations mothers 
child Personality Prob- 
father rates mother, sev- 
eral significant relationships to child Person- 
ality Problem are found. In fact, when father 
considers mother most things bad the child is 
rated more in the Personality Problem direc- 
tion. 
There 


found in 
ire found between 
self and 
However, when 


ratings of 
lem 


are at least two possible explanations 
of the differences between mother and father 
ratings of mother in relationship to child Per- 
sonality Problem. First, the results might re- 


flect father attitude rather than mother be- 
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between the 


factors 


correlations 
evaluative (discussed 
that mother to agree 
46) with father’s evaluation of her. The 
second possibility is that a covertly rejecting 
mother defends from awareness her negative 
behavior which the father clearly sees. This 
interpretation fits with findings by Hewitt 
and Jenkins (1946) that overinhibited chil- 
dren came from homes where father’s disci- 
pline was inconsistent; where father was hy- 
percritical and unsociable; and where mother 
was unsociable, dominating, and covertly re- 
jecting. 


havior. However, 
second-order 
later ) 
(r 


indicate tends 


From animal studies of conflict and punish- 
ment (see Diamond, 1957) the 
work of the Iowa-Yale group, personality 
problems (dependence, anxiety, and with- 
drawal) are to be expected theoretically where 
sufficient warmth and acceptance is provided 
to promote 


and from 


need, and 
misdeed is strong and 


a strong dependency 
where punishment for 
inconsistent, and where withholding of love is 
used as a means of discipline. Unfortunately, 
most of this theory has not been developed 
in a context of research where both parents 
were considered, so the differential relevance 
of mother and father is unclear from theory 
The work of Hewitt and Jenkins (1946), the 
previous study by Becker et al. (1959), and 
the present results all suggest that maladjust- 
ment of the father as manifested by hostility 
and social withdrawal is important in the de- 
velopment of shy and anxious children.’ 
Father Ideal Relationship to Child. The 
ideal Table 16 rather 
surprising, since one would expect ratings of 


correlations in were 
an ideal concept to cluster around a 
norm with little variance. That the ideal con- 
cept factors did have appreciable variance 
was the reliability findings. 
The Table 16 indicate 
that the variance in ideal ratings is related to 
child behavior in 


social 


forewarned by 
correlations given in 
There are 
two interesting things to note about these cor- 


important ways 


Initial results fron ir interview rating data sug 
gest further confirmation of this. Ratings of a hostile 
| f to child 


Problems (.36) and 


correlate 


significantly 
Personality 
31) when Peterson’s problem checklist is 


o obtain the latter measures. The correspond 


were 37 


orrelations with mother’s hostility 


and 
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relations. First, because the F5 factors corre- 
late very lowly with the F1 factors (median 
.21) and the M3 factors (median .05), new 
information relating to the prediction of child 
behavior is contained in these relationships. 
For example, with a simple equal-weight ad- 
dition of Fl and F5 scores, the correlations 
with child behavior are increased for 10 of the 
24 significant variables in the submatrix based 
on father’s ratings of self (F1) and mother’s 
ratings of child. Secondly, since the direction 
of the correlations is the same as that found 
for self-in-relationship-to-child correlations, 
these relationships would not have been 
found if the ideal ratings had been used in the 
typical way to compute discrepancy scores. 

The nature of the correlations between fa- 
ther’s ideal-in-relationship-to-child and child 
behavior are all in a direction to indicate that 
if father’s conception of his ideal relationship 
is more loving, democratic, and emotionally 
mature, the child is rated as being better ad- 
justed, outgoing, less demanding, etc. 
Relationship of Interparental D° Scores to 
Child Second-Order Factors 


The factor discrepancies between 
mother’s and father’s perception of father-in- 
relationship-to-child showed significant rela- 


score 


Wesley ¢ 


<i Becker 


tionships to the second-order child Conduct 
Problem factors as evaluated by parents (r 
31) and by teachers (r = .27) 


2 The simi- 
lar correlations for father-in-relationship-to- 
wife were .31 and The relationships to 
Personality Problems for the above discrep- 
ancies were insignificant. When the discrep- 
ancies concerned the perception of mother’s 
relationship to child or to husband, the only 
significant correlation was between the mother- 
in-relationship-to-child discrepancy 
rental ratings of 
This 


taken too seriously 


and pa- 
Problem (r 

should not be 
cross-validation 


Personality 
as). latter correlation 
without 
since only one of the four possible relation- 
ships to child Personality 


nificant. On the other 


Problem was sig- 
hand the relationships 
to child Conduct Problem were significant for 
all four comparisons made. If interparental 
consistency in discipline and lack of conflict 
can be assumed to be related 


crepancies in perception, 


to small dis- 


then these findings 
fit well with the behavior theory account of 


the etiology of aggressive behavior. 


Relationship of Parent Evaluative Factors to 
Child Score § 


The correlations between the parental sec- 
ond-order evaluative factors and some of the 


rABLE 17 


CORRELATIONS BETWEEN PARENTAI 


Rater 
Father Evaluative Factors' 


F Self—Child 
F3. Wife—Child 
k Ideal—Child 
F6. Ideal-Wife 
Rater 


Mother Evaluative Factors 


M1. Self—Child 
M3. Husband-Child 
M5. Ideal—Child 
M6. Ideal—-Husband 


* See Table 16 for descrij 
>» High score indicates a 


SECOND-ORDER Eva 
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child scores are presented in Table 17. Be- 
cause rater bias contamination slightly in- 
flates the correlations between the evaluative 
factors and the child 
correlations with uncontaminated first-order 
child factors have also been included to per- 
mit the reader to judge the effect of this in- 
flation. It is apparent that the general good- 
ness of father evaluation of self- or wife-in- 
relationship-to-child is related to a lack of 
both Personality and Conduct Problems in 
the child. Similar evaluations by mother are 
related only to a lack of Conduct Problems. 
The relationships of the evaluative factors in 
the ideal-relationship ratings to child behavior 
confirm findings discussed earlier, except that 
child Personality Problem is now found to be 


second-order factors, 


significantly associated with mother having a 
more negative ideal of what she would like 
to be in relationship to her husband. In view 
of the lack of significant correlations of this 
mother-ideal factor with uncontaminated child 
this 


scores, with 


finding should be viewed 
caution 

The reader is left to his own devices to pull 
out some of the fuller implications of the cor- 
relations in Table 17. One implication, appar- 
ent when the appropriate evaluative factor is 
partialed out of the correlations in Table 16, 
is that the second-order factors account for a 
large part of the covariance with child be- 
havior. This finding tends to emphasize again 
the importance of the general parental atti- 
tude of warmth or acceptance. One final set of 
correlations should be of interest. The corre- 
lation between mother’s evaluation of father- 
in-relationship-to-child and father’s 
himself The parallel corre- 
lation for mother-in-relationship-to-child was 


46. These correlations indicate 


evalua- 
tion of was .4 
that the gen- 
eral evaluative factors are more than just atti- 
tudes, but also reflect behavior observable by 
the other parent 


Methodologi al Problem 
The present findings give no information 
about causality. It is just as possible that 


child generating parental reac- 
tions as the contrary, or it is also possible 


behavior is 


that similar geneotypes are the basis for some 
of the found covariations. The present meth- 


odology is defensible only as a necessary first 


and Behavior of Children 


step toward finding truly causal relationships. 
The rather large number of 


significant associations to mother and father 


diffe rence in 


behavior was somewhat surprising. Such a 
striking difference does not seem reasonable 
and the question of artifact must be consid- 
ered. If one assumes that father’s ratings of 
mother and child are less valid than father’s 
ratings of self or mother’s ratings of self, fa- 
ther, and child, then the obtained results are 
explicable. This hypothesis is plausible since 
most fathers do not spend much time at home 
when mother and child are interacting. Fur- 
ther support for this hypothesis is found in 
the fact that father’s ratings seemed to suffer 
more from a general bias effect than did 
mother’s ratings. Such an effect is most ex- 
pected when ratings are made with insuffi- 
cient information available. Perhaps other 
data now under analysis will shed light on 
this problem 


SUMMARY 


Three problems were investigated: (a) the 
interrelationships of factors in mothers’, fa- 
thers’ ratings of the same chil- 
nature of and interrelation- 
ships of factors in parental ratings of self 
and each other; and (c) the relationship be- 
tween the factors obtained in @ and 6 above. 
The primary sample consisted of 71 kinder- 
garten children and their parents 

Problem a was investigated by having moth- 
ers, fathers, and two teachers 


,-and teachers 
dren: (6) the 


rate the chil- 
dren on a 72-variable bipolar adjective rating 
schedule. Two other kinds of rating instru- 
ments were also used in evaluating child be- 
havior. Problem 6 was investigated by hav- 
ing parents rate the following concepts on a 
73-variable bipolar rating schedule: myself- 
in-relationship-to-my-child, myself-in-relation- 
ship-to-my-spouse, my-spouse-in-relationship- 
to-my-child, my-spouse-in-relationship-to-me 
the person-I-would-like-to-be-in-relationship- 
to-my-child, and the person-I-would-like-to- 
be-in-relationship-to-my-spouse 

Highlights of the main findings are 
lows: 


as fol- 


1. While it was possible to find reasonable 
matchings between mothers’, fathers’, and 
teachers’ ratings of the children in terms of 
factor loading patterns, the 


parent and 
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teacher scores for children on the same fac- 
tors showed little correlation. For five fac- 
tors, the average correlation was .76 between 
teachers, .52 between parents, and. .34 be- 
tween parents and teachers. These findings 
indicated a need to keep parent and teacher 
rating measures separated in developing de- 
scriptions or testing explanations of child be- 
havior. 

2. When parents were asked to rate their 
behavior with the child under study, rather 
than with spouse, many more significant as- 
sociations with child behavior were found. 
For example, using only correlations uncon- 
taminated by rater bias, 24% of the correla- 
tions between ratings of father-in-relationship- 
to-child and child measures were significant, 
while the similar figure for ratings of father- 
in-relationship-to-wife was 6% significant cor- 
relations. These results emphasized the im- 
portance of focusing directly on parental- 
role behavior rather than general personality 
in seeking relationships between parent 
child behavior. 

3. The relationships of parent rating fac- 
tors to child behavior were significant, by and 
large, only when the parents also rated the 
children. Associations to teachers’ ratings were 
few, being mainly with teachers’ evaluations 
of conduct problems. 

In the points which follow, the conclusions 
are restricted usually to parent’s evaluations 
of the children. Also, it should be kept in 
mind that even though the conclusions are 
based mostly on cross-parental ratings to 
avoid inflation due to rater bias, one cannot 
assume that all judgmental bias has been 
eliminated in the evaluation of child behavior. 

4. On the basis of previous work it was ex- 
pected that the number of associations be- 
tween father and child behavior would equal 
or exceed that for mothers. This hypothesis 
was confirmed. Again using only uncontami- 
nated correlations 22% of the father-in-rela- 
tionship-to-child correlations were significant, 
while only 9% of the corresponding mother 
correlations were significant. A posible arti- 
factual explanation for the marked difference 
was considered. 

5. Father’s ratings of his ideal relationship 
to his child produced a number of significant 
correlations with child behavior. If father’s 


and 


Wesley ( 


re Bee ke r 


conception of his ideal relationship is more 
loving, democrati 
the child is 


justed, outgoing, 


and emotionally mature, 
rated by mother as better ad- 
less demanding, etc. Inter- 
estingly, the father ideal ratings added new 
variance in the prediction of child behavior 
from parent behavior 


6. The hypothesis that child Conduct Prob- 


lems are related to general maladjustment, 
open venting of negative emotions, and arbi- 
trary and inconsistent discipline on the part 


of both parents was given considerable sup- 
port. 

7. The hypothesis that child Personality 
Problems are related to paternal maladjust- 
ment and autocracy and are independent of 
maternal behavior was only partly supported 
Maladjustment of the father, characterized 
by hostility and general social withdrawal, 
was found to be associated with child Person- 
ality Problems. Associations with mother’s be- 
havior depended upon who was rating whom. 

8. Discrepancies between factor scores (D*) 
for mother and father ratings of father were 
found to be significantly related to child Con- 
duct Problems 

9. Analysis of second-order evaluative fac- 
tors among the parent factor scores revealed 
a number of significant relationships to child 
problem behavior strong indica- 
tion that the general positveness or negative- 
ness of parental attitudes is critical in child 
adjustment. 

10. As in the previous study (Becker, et al., 
1959), the findings point emphatically to the 
importance of the need for more systematic 
study of the role of the father in child de- 
velopment. 


There is a 
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In contrast to research on psychotherapy 
which studies outcome, the substantive 
content of interviews and the patient’s re- 
ported life experiences outside of the psy- 
chotherapy session, a number of recent ap- 
proaches have focused upon the immediate 
interactional behavior of therapist and pa- 
tient within the interview itself. The descrip- 
tive dimensions within which the interactional 
behaviors have been classified are multiple 
and varied, ranging, for example, from Sny- 
der’s (1945) early study of the effects of as- 
sumption of responsibility by the therapist 
on the patient’s release of feelings, expressions 
of problems, insight, etc. to quantitative 
analyses of temporal characteristics of the in- 
terview interactions 
1959). 

In 


or 


(Saslow & Matarazzo, 


addition contributing to a_ better 
understanding of the interpersonal processes 
of psychotherapy and to personality theory, 
these examinations of relationships between 
various characteristics of the verbal behavior 
of the two participants have shed light upon 
specific effects of the interviewer's actions 
upon the subject’s (S’s) subsequent behavior 
during the session. Recent studies, for exam- 
ple, have demonstrated that patient-categories 
“approved” by the therapist increase while 


to 


1 This study was supported in by Research 
Grants M-1938 and M-2027(C1) from the National 
Institute of Mental Health, of the National Institutes 
of Health, United States Public Health Service. The 
data were collected while the first author was Visit- 
ing Professor in the University of Oregon Medical 
School during the summer of 1958 

We wish to acknowledge the assistance of Berna 
dene Allen and Thomas Cunningham in the analysis 
of the data 
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of Oregon 
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MATARAZZO, anv 


GEORGE SASLOW 


Ve dic al Scho 


those decrease throughout the 
Murray, 1956), and that 
use of subtle verbal reinforcers by the inter- 
viewer the fre- 
group 
1958) 


“disapproved 
course of therapy 
can significantly increase 
affect 
schizophrenics 


quency of responses in of 


& 
the 
have found changes in patient’s 


a 
Pisoni, 
summary 


Salzinger 
} 


Numerous authors (see by 
Lacey, 1959 
autonomic responsiveness to be related to the 
therapist’s behavior. In a of studies 
utilizing a standardized interview technique 


first described 


series 


Saslow 
Mata- 
Mata- 
razzo and Matarazzo, Saslow, Mata- 
razzo, and Phillips (1958) have repeatedly 
demonstrated interviewer effect on the 
temporal aspects of patient’s utterances 
when the intery 


Chapple (1953), 


Goodrich, and Stein (1956), Saslow. 


Guze (1955), Saslow and 


(1959) 


razzo, and 


an 
the 
iewer’s own verbal behavior is 
varied along the same time-unit 
Goldman-Eisler (1 
fect in a 
Similarly, Kanfet 
verbal rate when 
menter’s (F's 
were controlled 


parameters 


952) also reports this ef- 


less restricted setting 


some wl 
(1959) found variations in 
interview topics and experi- 

cipation in the interaction 
When interviews 


are conducted with thera- 


peutic intent, interpretations have long been 


considered the most crucial to successful out- 
il psychoanalytically oriented 


s held that the major changes in 


come. In 


sever 
theories, it i 
a patient's behavior result from interpreta- 
tions which make conscious those unconscious 
motivational factors which determine the pa- 


tient’s actions. Rogers (1942), on the other 


hand, states that insight and consequent be- 
havioral change is 
times made impossible 


often delayed, and some- 
by efforts of the coun- 


IR 
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selor to create it or bring it about” (p. 195). 
While dispute thus exists as to the direction 
or desirability of the effects of interpretations, 
there certainly is none as to the presence of 
significant effects, or the need to assess care- 
fully their locus and quality. Consistent with 
interest in immediate interactional 
quences of different classes of therapist ac- 
tions, interpretations may be viewed as hav- 
ing an impact on the further course of the 
psychotherapeutic process not only as a func- 
tion of their substantive qualities or veracity, 
but also through changing the patient’s cur- 
rent interview interactional pattern (cf. Auld 
& White, 1959; Speisman, 1959). 

Especially in its early stages the thera- 
peutic task is characteristically defined as 
maintaining a flow of communication be- 
tween patient and therapist. Therefore, the 
temporal dimension (duration) of the pa- 
tient’s verbal output at any moment has re- 
peatedly been considered as an important 
measure of his response to various therapist 
operations. Since a direct test of the effect of 
experimentally controlled interpretations in 
psychotherapy presents many methodological 
and practical problems, one possible approach 
is to study the influence of interpretations 
during standardized personal interviews, mod- 
eled after the clinical interaction in which 
they are usually given. While several alterna- 
tive consequences of interpretations for the 
duration of the interviewee’s subsequent ut- 
terances can be considered and further refine- 
ment of the definition of interpretations as a 
class is also feasible, the basic hypothesis of 
the present study is simply that interpreta- 
tions, as a global category of interviewer's be- 
haviors, differ from exploratory or informa- 
tion seeking statements in their immediate 
effect on the interviewee’s verbal output, in 
time units, regardless of their differing con- 
tent or their role in the interview strategy. 
This implies that all interpretations share to 
some extent a broad similarity with respect 
to the interviewee’s perception of their signifi- 
cance in the immediate interpersonal relation- 
ship. Hence responses to them as a distinct 
class of interviewer would also be 
similar. 

The direction of the change in the inter- 
viewee’s duration of utterances may also be a 


conse- 


actions 
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function of several other factors which deter- 
mine the interviewee’s perception of the in- 
terpretation, such as the length of familiarity 
with the interviewer, the particular phase of 
psychotherapy, the degree of elaboration with 
which it is given, the«various characteristics 
of the patient, etc. By using a single initial 
interview in this study some of these vari- 
ables were brought under strict experimental 
control, albeit at the expense of sacrificing 
some of the richness inherent in the 
therapy sessions. 


usual 


As has been mentioned, extensive work of 
several groups of investigators on normals 
and patients with measures of verbal behavior 
in time units has already clearly demonstrated 
the existence of functional relationships be- 
tween such variables as duration of speech 
and duration of silence on the part of inter- 
viewer and interviewee. Indeed, it was the 
recognition of such relationships which led 
Chapple (1953) to develop a partially stand 
ardized interview in order to eliminate con- 
tamination and unreliability in the use of the 
interview as a research tool. This technique 
utilizes temporal variables, recorded by the 
Interaction Chronograph (Chapple, 1949) 
for which strikingly high reliability has been 
established both across different interviews 
and over time, for a number of patient and 
normal samples (summarized in Saslow & 
Matarazzo, 1959). Relationships have also 
been found between these time-unit charac 
teristics of the interviewee’s interaction pat- 
tern and a variety of organismic variables 
(Matarazzo, Matarazzo, Saslow, & Phillips, 
1958). The present study permits exploratory 
investigation of possible relationships between 
these temporal variables and functional con- 
tent within the same interview. Specifically it 
asks whether changing what the interviewer 
says (interpretation) while controlling Aox 
he says it (time-unit variables) has any effect 
upon the stable temporal aspects of the S’s 
utterances. The latter are already known to 
be responsive to modification of how (in time 
units) the interviewer speaks 


METHOD 
Subjects 
The 60 Ss in this 


drawn from the 


volunteers 
nurs¢ 


tudy were femal 


hospital stati and «student 
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populations of the 


School.” 


University of Oregon Medical 


Procedure 


Ss were told that they would be seen for a 
sonal interview, conducted by a visiting research 
psychologist who was not on the staff of the school, 
and that the interview would be confidential and 
had no‘relationship whatever to their status as stu- 
dents or nurses, respectively. 

The Ss were asked to talk freely about any topi: 
and were told that the interview was designed to find 
out how to best conduct interviews with psychiatric 
patients whose problems need to be discussed in order 
to help them get well. The Ss were asked if they un 
derstood the procedure. From their comments at this 
time and from later postexperimental interviews it 
was clear that the Ss perceived the interview as a 
discussion of their personality and their emotional 
attitudes and problems and that they had expected 
to gain some insight into their own behavior. Ss were 
again assured of confidentiality and the interview 
began with the question: can you tell me how you 
first became interested in nursing? 

Ss from three samples which differed with respect 
to age and professional status (student nurses vs 
hospital medical vs. psychiatric staff nurses) 
randomly assigned to experimental and control 
groups. All interviews were conducted individually 
by the same E, in an office with a one-way screen 
The time-unit variables of the interaction were re 
corded on the Interaction Chronograph by the same 
experienced observer who also tape recorded each 
session. Although the Interaction Chronograph yields 
several different variables, the present study con 
cerned itself only with Action, the average duration 
of the verbal action of S and E 

The interview derived from one described by J. D 
Matarazzo et al. (1958) and consisted of three pe 
riods: Period I lasted approximately 15 minutes 
while Periods II and III lasted 10 minutes each. For 
all periods, the rules for E’s behavior restricted onl; 
the duration of E’s utterances (5 seconds), and re 
quired that E reply within 1 second after S ceased 
talking. In those rare instances where S failed t 
reply, E talked again 15 seconds later. All verbal 
gestural, and postural behavior on the part of E 
was limited to the 5-second interval as 
above. Several practice interviews, not used in the 
study, were conducted by E under observation 

In this study E’s behavior was equivalent in Pe 
riods I and III in all groups. E’s comments consisted 
of exploratory, information getting questions. E con- 
trolled the content and approximate 
topics by introducing questions in 
areas: vocation, family, friends 


per 


were 


dese ribs d 


sequence of 
the 


social 


following 


and recrea- 


2 We wish to thank the Departments of Nursing 
Education and Nursing Service and their Directors, 
Jean Boyle and Shirley Thompson, of the Univer- 
sity of Oregon Medical School, for their valuable as- 
sistance in obtaining Ss 
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tional’ activities. The topics were discussed in 
each of the three interview periods for all group 
The major independent variable was the modifi 
cation of the content of E’s utterances in Period I 
For all control groups this period was identical i 
all respects to Periods I and III. For all experime: 
tal groups, E introduced the period by 
tion seeking question. He then followed 
terpretive statements, separated by as many 
pretive seeking 
the natural ne of the 


same 


an informa 
with 12 in 
nonint 
information 
to maintain 
the purpose ol 
fined as used as qu 
which: analyze; relate veral of S’s 
periences, 
ments to 


comments as net 
interview 
interpretations wer 
any statements, often phi 


i generalize 
inant of his 
give a psychological explanation; or a 
lescription. All inter 
signaled in advance 
corded. No interp 
to S’s motor behavior in the t 
lationship with EZ. The topics in this period wer: 
Periods I and III and no new topi 
introduced by E. The foll 
selected from the int 
the two classes of 


attitudes 

suggest a behavior 

motivat 

statements 
erve 


interpretive 


interview or to hi 


same as ir 
examples, rand 


sme 
rintion 
ripwuon 


Exploratory (no 


1. I 


about 


wond 
what kind 

ou are off duty 

2. You have 
wonder if you 
ther, what kind of pers« s 
When you decided to go into 
kind of satisfac u think you wert 
to get out of your wor a nurse? 

4. Could you tell me a little about the ki: 
things that you came ss in your 
seem irritating 


nursil! 


work whi 


Interpretive Stater 
1. It 


avoid 


seems 
hurting 
the expense of 

When you 
for some of the 
bear 

Doing 
you feel better 
portant person 

4. I imagir 

sometimes wher 
like a litth 


ented 


with him 


you 


In Period III in limited his 
ploratory, informati 
of the interview, EZ di 
and asked severa 
feelings about 


Since it wa 


actior 
getting questions. At 
ontinued his standardize 


change in Actic 


variable might 
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and the extent of Ss 
with 
tional variables of 


life experiences, as well as fa- 


miliarity psychological procedures, the addi 
age and professional status were 
introduced by replication of the procedure with stu- 
dent nurses, and nurs¢ working on the 
Neuropsychiatric ward. The resulted in the 


following five groups 


who were 


aesign 


1. Student nurses, ex 
(SN-E), N = 15 
Student nurses, ntro no interpretations given) 
(SN-C), AN 


Graduats 


interpre tations given) 


ff, experimental (GN 
late control (GN-C), 
N 10 
Graduate nu » stall cperimental 


N 10 


(NP-E), 


With this design tl 


the expe imental group 


RESULTS 


The mean durations of Ss’ utterances for all 
groups over the three periods are shown in 
lable 1. Inspection of the table shows a gen- 
eral trend of all experimental groups to de- 
in mean Action during Period II and 
to recover in Period III. These data were sub- 
jected to an analysis of variance, using an 
unweighted means analysis to take into ac- 
count unequal frequencies in the subclasses. 


rease 


The summary of the 
Table 2 


inalysis is presented in 
As indicated by the nonsignificant 


F between experimental and control groups 


rABI 


TABLE 2 


ANALYSIS OF VARIANCE OF MEAN ACTIONS 


Source dj WS 


Between Ss 
152.01 
70.25 
1,245.24 
174.03 
261.96 


Exper. vs. Control (A)* 
Student vs. Staff (B 
\xXB 

GN-E vs. NP-E 


Ss within groups 
Within 5S 


Periods P 
Ax P 
BX P 
\xXBXP 
GN-E vs. NP-E X 


58 in groups pe 10cs8 


otal 


i the j tial Dreakd t Det wer Z 1 im 
iares, with 4 df, compares SN-E and GS-E vs. SN-C and 

GS-C (A); SN-E and SN-C vs. GS-E and GS-( B); the AB 

] prior {f GN-I NP-t 


teraction; and an a p 
which is nonorthogonal to t 
1 group X i s broker 

down into interactions de nd general 
taff groups, with \ NP r ting a 
eparate compar yt i i terest 

OS. 

01 


(A), the duration of utterances for the total 
interview did not differ for the groups. How- 
ever, mean Action differed significantly over 
the three periods (F = 9.78). In addition, pe- 
riods interacted significantly with the treat- 
ment variable A. Therefore, tests for the sim- 
ple effects of periods for each group were run 
(see Table 1). They show that the significant 
treatment X periods interaction (F = 10.57) 
is due to the effects of the experimental treat- 
ment. The experimental groups show signifi- 
cant changes over periods (for NP-E, F = 
4.50; for GN-E, F and for SN-E, 
F = 6.70), while the control groups show no 
change in mean Action over the periods (for 
GN-C, F = 0.07; for SN-C, F = 0.95). 

The effect of interpretations during Period 
II is seen by a decrease in the average length 
of utterances immediately following the in- 
terpretive responses. However, when the in- 
terpretations are discontinued in Period III, 
the mean duration of utterances increases con- 
siderably. The pattern of decreased Action in 
Period II and increased Action in Period II] 
is shown by 31 of the 40 experimental Ss and 
by 4 out of 20 control Ss. A chi square test 


22 38: 
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for these frequency distributions is significant 
beyond the .01 level. In this “aftereffect” of 
the interpretation phase, the psychiatrically 
less sophisticated Ss in Group GN-E differ 
significantly from the NP-E group (F = 3.21) 
in increasing the duration of their verbaliza- 
tions beyond their mean for Period I (see 
Table 1). The student nurses similarly ex- 
ceed their mean Period I Actions subsequent 
to interpretations. The NP-E group, however, 
returns to their Period I mean. 

The comparisons between student and staff 
nurses yield a significant F ratio when the in- 
teraction between treatment (A) and age (B) 
is considered (Table 2). A test for the simple 
effects of the age factor in each treatment 
yielded a significant F ratio for the compari- 
son of SN-E vs. GN-E, but a comparison of 
Groups SN-C and GN-C showed no signifi- 
cant differences. Therefore, the differences in 
age and experience between the student and 
staff nurses led to a different response only 
when interpretations were given in the inter- 
view. From the group means (Table 1) it is 
seen that the student nurses showed a lesser 
tendency to increase in mean Action during 
Period III than did the GN-E group. 

In order to further evaluate these findings, 
two possible sources of bias were examined. 
One basic assumption of the present study is 
that E’s statements can be separated into a 
class of information seeking responses and a 
class of interpretive responses. The validation 
of this assumption was therefore necessary in 
order to meaningfully describe the independ- 
ent variable. Fifty-five of E’s statements were 
randomly selected to represent all Ss and all 
three periods. This sample was given to 12 
judges, all clinical psychologists with at least 
2 years’ postdoctoral experience, who were 
asked to order the statements into two cate- 
gories, i.e., interpretive and noninterpretive 
statements, according to the definition given 
earlier. Judges’ agreements were compared 
with E’s signaled intent during the experi- 
ment. 

On 48 out of the 55 items there was 100% 
agreement among the 12 judges in ordering the 
statements as they were used and intended by 
E. At least 10 of the 12 judges agreed with 
F’s usage on five more of the statements. On 
the two remaining statements, 6 judges agreed 
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with E’s use of the statement as representa- 
tive of an interpretation or noninterpretation. 
Thus, there was unanimous agreement by the 
judges with E’s usage on 87.3% of all sam- 
pled statements while only 3.6% of the sam- 
pled statements presented any serious diffi- 
culties in categorizing them. These results 
indicate that interpretive statements (the in- 
dependent variable) and the control state- 
ments are clearly discriminable as separate 
classes and were applied in accordance with 
the prescribed procedure. 

A second assumption is that E, himself, did 
indeed conform to the rules governing his ut- 
terances in the standardized interview and 
that his behavior in the experimental and 
control interviews was therefore essentially 
identical except for the presence or absence 
of the independent variable, the interpreta- 
tions in Period II. To ascertain whether this 
assumption had been met, several analyses 
were performed. First, to test the assumption 
that the durations of the three periods and 
of the total interview were as prescribed (15’, 
10’, 10’, and respectively), their mean 
durations were compared for all groups. The 
ranges of mean duration were: Period I, 15.47 
to 16.09 minutes; Period II, 10.10 to 12.05 
minutes; Period III, 9.20 to 10.47 minutes; 
and the length of the total interview, 35.76 
to 37.85 minutes. The very small differences 
in period duration were randomly distributed 
over the groups. These results therefore indi- 
cate that the prescribed control of period 
length by E had been fulfilled. 

Another primary aspect of the standardiz- 
ing rules has to do with duration of E’s ut- 
terances (E’s Action), i.e., that E’s utter- 
ances average approximately 5 seconds in 
length. The duration of individual utterances 
by E was obtained and averaged separately 
for each period for each S. All of E’s Actions 
in Period II were utilized, while 10 or more 
utterances in Periods I and III were ran- 
domly sampled for each S, after this sampling 
had been demonstrated to be a highly reli- 
able and valid measure of the durations of all 
utterances within these periods. The means 
and SDs of E’s Actions are shown in Table 3 
F tests were then computed for mean E’s Ac 
tion across the three periods, for each group. 
While the values for F indicate significant dif- 


- 
os 
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TABLE 3 


E’s Action: Periop MEANS * AND 
STANDARD DEVIATION 


Period 
Group 


NP-E 
(N 


ferences (p < .01) in mean E’s Action be- 
tween periods for all groups except SN-C, the 
absolute difference between successive period 
means was never greater than 2.00 seconds, 
while 4 of the 10 differences were less than 
1 second. The very small magnitude of E’s 
variation in length of utterance thus sug- 
gested that the statistically significant differ- 
ences between periods could not be respon- 
sible for any differences in S’s Action between 
periods. As can be seen in Table 1, the differ- 
ences between means obtained for S’s Action 
were always at least’ five times as great as 
those for E and usually this factor was much 
larger. 

However, in view of the significant values 
for F for E’s Action across periods, two cor- 
relational analyses were carried out to investi- 
gate whether these significant but small varia- 
tions in E’s Action had had any biasing ef- 
fects on S’s Action. Rho’s were computed by 
groups between each S’s mean Action and 
E’s concurrent mean Action for each period. 
Means for E and S in Period II were sepa- 
rated into two parts, interpretations and non- 
interpretations. Out of the 18 rho’s computed, 
only 3 were significant. For SN-E, the rho for 
Period If (noninterpretations) was .54, p - 
.05; and for Period III, rho was .66; p < .05. 
The other significant correlation, for Period 
IIb (interpretations) in the NP-E group, was 

84, p< .01. Examination of SDs, sample 
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size of Ss, their number of utterances per pe- 
riod, and other data did not help in inter- 
preting these quite inconsistent findings. The 
absence of any correlation for 15 out of 18 
comparisons suggested that there was no sys- 
tematic relationship between E’s Actions and 
S’s Actions because E’s Actions were rela- 
tively constant. This conclusion was supported 
when correlations were obtained individually 
for each of the 25 Ss in the groups for whom 
the rho’s above were significant (SN-E and 
NP-E). That is, rho’s were computed using 
each single utterance by E and the following 
single utterance by S as the scores. None of 
these 25 correlations was significant. 
Additional evidence supporting the conclu- 
sion that the minor variation in E’s Action, 
while undesirable, was not a contaminating 
factor in the experimental results, is the fact 
that previous studies have shown a positive 
correlation between the Actions of two inter- 
acting individuals when their Actions are left 
free to vary (Saslow & Matarazzo, 1959). 
Therefore, if any bias due to lack of con- 
stancy in E’s Actions had occurred in the 
present study, it would be expected to 
lengthen S’s utterance after E’s longer inter- 
pretations, whereas in fact, the opposite 
changes were found in Ss’ Actions in Period 


IT. 


DISCUSSION 


The results of the present study clearly in- 
dicate that interpretations affect the temporal 
duration of S’s utterances, both immediately 
and subsequently in a standardized interview 
which focused on personal material. There- 
fore, the findings suggest that interpretations 
are a class of interviewer responses which 


have a distinct consequence on the inter- 
viewee’s behavior and thereby modify the 
subsequent interaction. The data thus sup- 
port the hypothesis that a class of interpretive 
responses leads to differing interactional be- 
havior on the part of S than exploratory, in- 
formation seeking questions. 

In extending the gross relationships sug- 
gested by the present findings, it would be 
appropriate to ask further questions concern- 
ing the specific properties in which members 
of the general class of interpretive responses 
differ. For example, can more highly differ- 
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entiated effects on the immediate and subse- 
quent temporal interaction pattern of S be 
attained by systematic variation of the loca- 
tion of interpretive statements on a dimen- 
sion of “depth,” appropriate timing, theoreti- 
cal origin, etc.2 That any member of a class 
of interpretations contributes toward modifi- 
cation of the temporal interaction pattern of 
an interviewee by no means reduces the likeli- 
hood of additional! effects attributable to fur- 
ther subdimensions within the broad class of 
interpretive statements. 

When making interpretations in psycho- 
therapy there is usually a shift in the thera- 
pist’s role from permissive listener to a person 
who evaluates and “knows” the patient and 
corrects his self-view by presenting for con- 
sideration alternate explanations. Thus, at 
least those interpretations which “uncover 
unconscious motives” might be considered as 
punishing stimuli (Murray, 1954). Dollard 
and Miller (1950) also imply the aversive 
consequences of interpretations. The reduction 


in verbal output demonstrated in this study. 


may then relate to a punishing aspect of the 
interpretation. An alternate possible explana- 
tion of the present data is that interpreta- 
tions differ from exploratory statements sim- 
ply because they usually contain clear-cut 
statements and can more easily be answered 
by a simple yes or no. Although the phrasing 
of interpretations often results in a question, 
starting with “do you think that...” or 
“wouldn't you say these questions 
may be rhetorical and ask simply for direct 
agreement or disagreement with the thera- 
pist’s statement. However, they should cer- 
tainly provoke more discussion, qualification, 
or even rebuttal than a single word. In the 
present study, none of the Ss actually re- 
plied with such brief assent or disagreement. 
If interpretations, as a class, intrinsically lead 
to more brief responses by S, then this prop- 
erty of interpretations alone is well worth 
considering. If interpretations had led to very 
brief utterances (“yes’” or “no”) only in im- 
mediate response to the interpretive state- 
ment, then Ss in the experimental groups dur- 
ing Period II might be expected to show a 
much larger range and standard deviation 
from their mean, since both interpretive and 
noninterpretive statements were given in Pe- 
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riod II. None of the groups showed such in- 
creased variability or range. In fact, the dis- 
tributions for Period II, including both inter- 
pretive and noninterpretive statements, were 
somewhat narrower in the experimental groups 
than in their appropriate control groups. 

The specific content and dynamic impor- 
tance of an interpretation probably also have 
some long term effects which are neither ap- 
parent nor measurable during the interaction 
immediately succeeding it. In our postexperi- 
mental questioning of Ss, almost all of the Ss 
in the experimental groups mentioned an in- 
terpretation when asked to recall that state- 
ment by E which had stood out most in the 
interview. By contrast, the control Ss did not 
recall any specific questions which the inter- 
viewer had asked. Ss in the experimental 
groups tended to discuss again the interpreta- 
tion itself and their attitudes about it, indi- 
cating that E’s interpretive comments had 
stimulated self-exploration, beyond the limits 
of the interview itself. Further research would 
be needed to evaluate the effects of these in- 
terpretations on subsequent sessions. 

The present study, like most current re- 
search on clinical phenomena, is an attempt 
at defining the effect of 
ables by 


one group of vari- 


means of measuring behavioral 


changes which themselves have. not yet been 
fully correlated with central personality char- 
acteristics. In this 
ditional one in a 
exploring a 


sense it represents an ad- 
series of studies aimed at 
standardized interview and in- 
vestigating its utility for the examination of 
clinical hypotheses by means of objective re- 
cording of interactions. The re- 
add to the evidence that 
the temporal interaction measures have va- 
lidity not only with respect to a variety of 
temporal stimulus variables which modify E’s 
temporal behavior pattern (Saslow & Mata- 
razzo, 1959), to organismic variables (R. G. 
Matarazzo et al., 1958), and to some as- 
pects of verbal content (Phillips, 1957), but 
also with respect to the functional dimension 
of verbal variables. That is, these 
variables appear sensitive to changes in the 
interpersonal role of E’s utterances when his 
temporal patterns are under experimental 
control. Further, the finding that the younger 
student nurses responded to interpretations 


two person 
sults obtained here 


stimulus 
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with shorter utterances may be thought of as 
consistent with the earlier finding (R. G. 
Matarazzo et al., 1958) that younger per- 
sons seem to respond to potentially aversive 
stimuli of the standardized interview (e.g., 
E’s silence) with reduced verbal output. It 
would seem then, that there is a partially 
equivalent response in the younger, less ex- 
perienced, or less “poised” person to con- 
trolled changes in either the functional 
tent or 


con- 
characteristics of 
E’s behavior, even though F’s behavior would 
seem to be more assertive when he makes in- 
terpretations and more passive when he fails 
to respond and remains silent. 

Another implication of the present results 
is worthy of mention. This concerns the broad 
question of the effect of the content of the in- 
terview on interviewee interaction behavior. 
In 1940 Chapple made the interesting sug- 
gestion that the actual content discussed by a 
person would affect the other person’s reac- 
tion to him much less than would the timing 
of the first person’s interactions (Chapple & 
Arensberg, 1940, p. 33). The results of the 
present study, while not dealing specifically 
with effects upon the content of the inter- 
viewee, but, in fact, with changes in the in- 
terviewer’s gross content (i.., 


certain time-unit 


from informa- 
tion getting content to interpretive content), 
suggests, at least, that induced 
changes in content do produce a demonstrable 
change in the interaction behavior of the in- 


interviewer 


terviewee. We are currently designing a study 


and different 
areas will be discussed with a given 


in which predefined content 
S, thus 
providing a more direct test of Chapple’s sug- 
that content differences 
may correlate only minimally with interviewee 
interaction patterns 


gestion interviewee 


SUMMARY 


This study investigated the hypothesis that 
interpretations as a category of interviewer 
responses differ from exploratory or informa- 
tion seeking statements both in their immedi- 
ate and their subsequent effects on the dura- 
tion of interviewees’ regardless of 
their specific content or their role in the in- 
terview strategy, at least in standardized ex- 
perimental interviews. 

Sixty female nurses were interviewed by 


utterances, 


means of a standardized interview which 
limits E’s verbal and gestural participation in 
the interaction to 5-second durations. The in- 
terview consisted of three periods. During 
Periods I and III E made only exploratory 
or information seeking statements for all Ss. 
During Period II E gave 12 interpretations 
to Ss in the experimental groups, while con- 
tinuing exploratory statements for the con- 
trol groups. The procedure was replicated 
with student nurses, medical nurses, and psy- 
chiatric nurses since age and experience were 
expected to affect S’s response to the inter- 
pretations. All interactions were recorded by 
the Interaction Chronograph and the sessions 
were tape recorded. 

The results showed significantly Jower mean 
durations of utterances for the experimental 
groups during Period II (the interpretation 
period). The control groups showed no change 
in mean duration of utterances over the three 
periods. Furthermore, a significantly higher 
mean duration of verbalizations was found in 
Period III in these groups which had been 
given interpretations in the preceding period. 
Student nurses did not differ from older staff 
nurses in the control groups, but yielded a 
significantly lower verbal output when inter- 
pretations were given 

The results showed that interpretations as a 
class of interviewer techniques have a dis- 
tinct effect on interviewee’s interactional pat- 
terns in the standardized interviews used in 
this study, with normal Ss. Interpretations 
tend to shorten the duration of utterances 
immediately following them. In addition, after 
interpretations cease, interviewees tend to in- 
crease the duration of their verbal output in 
comparison with Ss who were not given any 
interpretations at all. The interviewees’ age, 
experience, or both tend to further modify 
their reactions to interpretations. 
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DEVELOPMENTAL ASPECTS OF IMPULSE CONTROL’ 


NATHANIEL N. WAGNER 


istor Home 


The concepts impulsivity and impulse con- 
trol appear frequently in the vocabulary of 
the clinician who works with children. Such 
writers as Red] and Wineman (1957) attach 
extreme importance to the “control system” 
in the understanding and treatment of emo- 
tional disorders in children. Aside from Gold- 
farb’s (1949) and Colvin’s (1958) work on 
the effects of institutionalization upon impulse 
control, this writer has been unable to find 
any experimental investigation on the de- 
velopment of impulse control. This condi- 
tion is all the more remarkable in view of 
the long history of theoretical interest in 
impulsivity (Freud, 1938; Rapaport, 1951; 
Schilder, 1951) and the many studies on 
the relation of Rorschach movement and other 
measures of fantasy to motor inhibition 
(Meltzoff, Singer, & Korchin, 1953; Singer 
& Herman, 1954; Wilensky, & Mc- 
Craven, 1956). 

Colvin (1958) studied the relation between 
parental deprivation, in the form of early 
and prolonged child care institutionalization, 
and various measures of ego and social de- 
velopment. His results indicated a significant 
relationship between the extent of institution- 
alization and impulse control with the lack of 
opportunity for parental identifications seen 
as a major factor in the low impulse control 
of the institutionalized child. The present in- 
vestigation focuses upon other characteristics 
of the child’s interpersonal experience, i.e., 
the effects of specific aspects of the nature 
and quality of the parent-child interaction 
upon the development of impulse control. 


Singer, 


Presented at the APA Cincinnati 
1959, in a symposium, Manifestations 
and Measures of Impulse Control and Its Behavioral 
Concomitants. 

The author wishes to thank Ralph W. Colvin for 
his assistance in all phases of this study. 


meetings at 


Pel ptembe rz 


or Children, Rhinebeck, New York 


PROCEDURE 


The 36 subjects were the entire population of the 
Astor Home for Children, a residential treatment and 
research center for emotionally disturbed boys. Ages 
ranged from 1 month to 15 years 3 months, 
with a mean of 11 years; WISC IQs from 68 to 119, 
with a mean of 97; diagnoses from schizophrenia to 
primary behavior disorder; and symptoms from se- 


7 vears 


vere withdrawal to explosive acting out 

To secure a measure of impulse control, behavior 
rankings were made independently by five profes- 
sional staff members, all of whom could rank the en- 
tire population. Each judge was instructed to rank 
the 36 students on impulse control which was de- 
fined as: “ability to delay immediate satisfactions for 
long range capacity to restrain ac- 
tion until the formulation of a plan” (Colvin, 1958). 
Intercorrelations among judges ranged from .77 to 
92, with a coefficient of concordance of .84, which 
is significant beyond the .001 Therefore, the 
ranking of the sum of the ranks was used as the 
Walker & Lev, 1953) 

These exceptionally high intercorrelations certainly, 
to some extent, reflect the high level of communica- 
tion between staff members, which is an integral part 
of residential treatment. However, all rankers were 
instructed not to communicate with each other con 
cerning these specific impulse control rankings. It is 
this writer’s impression that all five staff members 
fulfilled this condition. None the less, the probability 
of earlier staff meetings and other types of communi- 


goals , a 


level 


“best” ranking 


cations influencing the level of ranker agreement can- 
not be ruled out 

The Bloch and Behrens Multiproblem Family In- 
dex (Bloch, Behrens, Guttenberg, King, & Tendler, 
1959) was selected as the measure of parent-child 
interaction to be related to the development of im- 
pulse control. The following six areas comprise the 
index 


1. Marriage: Either parent abandoned child as 
infant or after one year; there was a marital his- 
tory of separation and reunion; the marriage was 
broken (other than by death) 

Parent-child relationship: Either parent was 
abusive toward child, beat him, over-disciplined 
or was punitive; the atmosphere in the home was 
grossly psycho-pathogenic 


2 Quoted by permission of the authors 
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3. Social pathology: Diagnosis of specific social 
pathology in any family member, such as alcohol- 
ism, drug addiction; either parent or a sibling was 
in a penal institution at time of child’s application 
to a residential treatment center 

4. Physical illness: Either parent had a chronic 
physical illness with or without some incapacity ; 
either parent had a serious physical illness which 
interfered with his parental and family functioning 

5. Mental illness: Either parent or a sibling was 
hospitalized for mental illness; either parent, sib- 
ling, or other family member had a _ psychiatric 
diagnosis of mental illness (whether psychotic or 
non-psychotic) or mental deficiency 

6. Financial support: Family was either wholls 
or partly dependent on public assistance funds at 
time of child’s application to a 
ment center or in the 
grossly inadequate 


residential treat- 
past, family housing was 


The incidence of these areas of family pathology 
was computed for each child through an interview 
with two professional child care workers thoroughly 
familiar with the children’s case histories. Where 
there was disagreement, or where either of the work- 
ers expressed some doubt, the experimenter consulted 
the case history material and made the decision. It 
Was necessary to consult the case histories in six 
cases: four as a result of disagreement, two where 
there was some doubt expressed. The degree of agrec- 
ment ranged from 92% to 100% on the individual 
areas and was 97% for the total index scores 

The scorings on the index were kept independent 
from the rankings of impulse control. The rankings 
had been obtained in the context of another study 


conducted 5 months previous to the scoring of the 


TABLI 


COMPARISON OF 18 HIGH 


AREA OF 
Multiproblem 
Family Index Areas 


\rea 


Absent 


(rea 
Present 


1. Marriage 8 10 
16 


. Parent-Child 
Relationship 

3. Social Pathology 
Physical Illness 


Mental Illness 


6. Financial Support 


Nathaniel N. Wagner 


Multiproblem Family Index. Also, the staff members 
who acted as informants on the index were not 
aware that it would be related to impulse control. 

The population was divided into high and low im- 
pulse control groups through a division at the me 
dian of the rankings with 18 boys in each group 
Family pathology, as measured by the Multiproblem 
Family Index, was then related to the impulse con- 
trol level of the subjects by means of chi square tests 
of the relationships between: (a) high or low impulse 
control and the absence or presence of each area of 
pathology, (6) high or low impulse control and the 
low (0-3) or high incidences of the 
of family pathol 


six areas 


RESULTS 


Table 1 presents the two-by-two contin- 
gency tables relating impulse control with 
each of the areas of the Multiproblem Family 
Index. All of the areas, with the exception of 
physical illness, are significantly related to 
impulse control in that their presence is as- 
sociated with low impulse control, their ab- 
sence with high impulse control 

Table 2 presents the relationship of high 
and low impulse control and the extent to 
which the subjects were exposed to the vari- 
ous areas of family pathology. It indicates 
that children with high impulse control tend 
to come from families having no or few prob- 
lem areas present 
control 


whereas the low impulse 


group tends to come from families 


1 


AND 18 Low ImpLuse CONTROL SuBy 
THE MULTIPROBLEM FAMILY INDEX 


Control 


High 


I 


yw 


High 


Low 


High 
Low 


High 


Low 


High 


Low 


High 


Low 
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TABLE 2 


OF MuLtrprosBLemM Famity INDEX 
18 Hicu anp 18 Low Ispt 


CONTROL St BJECT 


Incidence of Multiprob 
lem Family Index Areas 


Number of Areas Score: 


High Impulse Control (18 
Low Impulse Control (18 
Number of Children (36 


evidencing four or five dimensions of family 
pathology. 

In Table 2, when boys of high and low im- 
pulse control are compared on the basis of low 
family pathology (0-3 areas) and high family 
pathology (4-6 areas), a chi square of 13.5 
results. This division of the subjects on the 
total Multiproblem Family signifi- 
cantly related to impulse control beyond the 
.001 level. Here, few family problem areas are 
associated with high impulse control, many 


Index is 


family problem areas with low impulse con- 
trol. 

The extent of 
family pathology, as measured by the Multi- 
problem Family Index, and the child’s level 
of impulse control, is a rather striking one. 
These results become all the more revealing 
through a study of the individual cases. As 
inspection of Table 2 
evidencing the six areas of family 
pathology all had boys who were in the high 
impulse control group. On the other hand, the 
one family that scored on all the areas of 
family pathology had a boy in the low im- 
pulse control group. Significantly, this boy 
was ranked thirty-sixth on impulse control in 


relatior hip between the 


reveals, the six families 


none oi 


a population of 36 

Analysis of those cases in Table 2 that did 
not adhere to the direction is also 
quite revealing. One of the three boys with 
high impulse control, despite coming from a 
multiproblem family, was by far the oldest 


general 


subject, 15 years 3 months. His high impulse 


control may reflect the significant relation- 
ship between impulse control and age (rho = 
.39, significant at the .05 level). Of the four 
low impulse control boys who came from 
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families with few problem areas, one is an 
autistic two have findings of 
brain pathology, and the last is an 
enigma not only in the present research but 
to the clinical staff of the Astor Home as well. 
Certainly in the cases of the boys with low 
impulse control concomitant with brain dam- 
age, one might expect low impulse control de- 
spite the lack of family pathology. This also 
might be true in the case of the autistic child. 


schizophrenic, 


organk 


DISCUSSION 


Colvin’s (1958) research on the effects of 
institutionalization upon the development of 
impulse control suggests that lack of oppor- 
tunity for parental identifications may be a 
major factor in the inadequate development 
of impulse control. The present research sug- 
gests that contact, and probably identification, 
with pathological parental figures also hinders 
the development of impulse control. 

The Multiproblem Family Index can be 
viewed as a measure of the parents’ control 
context 
well be 
reflected by the ability to sustain a marriage, 
refrain from impulsively striking a child, stay 
within the boundaries of acceptable social be- 
havior, and manage family financial affairs so 
as not to need public assistance. Although this 
interpretation might be less appropriate for 
mental illness in the family, even here inade- 
quate control instincts and im- 
pulses is frequently viewed as central to the 
problem of mental illness. However, physical 
illness in the 


of their own impulses. That is, in the 
of family living, impulse control may 


of primitive 


family certainly cannot be in- 
terpreted as evidence of parental impulsivity. 
This is consistent with the finding that family 
illness was the only problem area not related 
to the impulse control level of the subjects. 
This seemingly close association between 
the impulse control level of children and their 
parents is consistent with Redl and Wine- 
man’s (1957) observations of The Aggressive 
Child. They note that the parents of these 
children present a picture of impulsivity no 


less striking than that of their children: 
Seldom do we see children who have been so grossly 
and continuously exposed to traumatization on so 
many different levels With them benign experi- 
ence is the exception, trauma the rule. From the 
things we know about them, it is this that emerges 
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as the most powerful theme in their prior experience 
(pp. 54-55). 


SUMMARY 


This study investigated the relationship of 
family pathology, as measured by Bloch and 
Behrens Multiproblem Family Index, and the 
level of impulse control in 36 children. The 
presence of family pathology was found to 
be significantly associated with low impulse 
control, the absence of family pathology with 
high impulse control. It was suggested that 
contact, and probably identification, with 


pathological parental figures hinders the de- 
velopment of impulse control. 
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EXAMINER REINFORCEMENT AND SITUATIONAL 


VARIABLES IN A PROJECTIVE 


TESTING 


SITUATION’ 


LAWRENCE SIMKINS 2 


University of Houston 


A clinical which lends itself to the 
application of operant conditioning principles 
is the projective testing situation. Psychol- 


ogists readily agree that there are wide indi- 


area 


vidual differences in the behavior of examiners 
\ number of investiga- 
Benton, 1951; Baughman, 
Fahmy, 1953; Gibby, 1952; Lord, 
Sanders & Cleveland have al- 
ready shown that in many instances the re- 
sponses given by a subject (S) are dependent 
upon his subjective definition of the test, per- 
sonality characteristics and attitudes of the 
experimenter (£), the conditions under 
which the test is is quite 
possible also that in the testing situation re- 


in a testing situation 
tions (Alden & 
1951: 


195( 1953) 


and 
administered. It 


sponses emitted inadvertently by the E are 
serving as reinforcers or punishment for some 
classes of the Ss’ responses. Recent studies by 
Wickes (1956), and 


(1959) showed that it was possible to increase 


Fahmy (1953) Gross 
the frequency of human movement responses 
inkblot situation 
through the application of reinforcement tech- 


given by Ss in an testing 
niques. 

This study was designed to answer the fol- 
lowing questions: (a) What dimensions of a 
particular projective technique are most sus- 
ceptible to examiner reinforcement, that is, 
content, location, or determinants? (6) What 
is the effect of obvious or strong approval as 
opposed to subtle or weak approval? Is weak 
approval any more effective than no approval 

1 This paper is derived from a study done by the 
1uthor in partial fulfillment of the requirements for 
the PhD degree at the University of Houston. The 
1uthor wishes to express his gratitude to the member 
of the doctoral committee for their help and encour- 
wement in this work 

2 Now at Florida State University. 
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at all? (c) What is the effect of situational 
variables in a projective testing situation? 
Thus what effect will reinforcement have in 
situations that are perceived as ego involving 
as contrasted to more relatively neutral con- 
ditions? 


MeTHOD 


This study was desi answer the first two 
questions. The third question 1 some modifica- 
as Study II 


situation involved the adminis- 


tion in design and will refer ‘ 
The experimental 
tration of an inkblot test 
1958). The Holtzman cards 
session. An immediate 
response. The Ss 


devised | Holtzman 


were administered at 


each conducted 
students 

at the 
University of Houston and student nurses at the Uni- 
versity of Texas Medical Branch. There was no par- 
icular selection procedure other than having approx- 
imately the 


inquiry was 
ifter each were college 


selected from introductory psychology classe 


same number of males and females due to 


the possibility of x difference 

the control 
group was administered 75 Holtzman cards 
t Another group of Ss desi 
the experimental gro N 36) was 
15 of the Holtzman ca 
end of the first test se 


A gro ip Of Os \ 5) designated a 
over five 
esting session rnated as 
administered 
At the 
sion the experimental Ss’ re 
sponses were scored and tabulated. There were three 
main dimensions considered in this research 
location, and determinants 


mental Ss’ protocols were 


's in the first session 


content, 
At this point the experi- 
analyzed to see if there 
were any other Ss who had given the same number of 
responses in this category. If there was such an S, 
both of these Ss were then matched and considered 
in experimental pair 
This pair of Ss was in turn matched with Ss from 
the general contro] group who had also given the 
same frequency of responses in this particular cat 
egory in their first session. The Ss selected from the 
general control pool for matching purposes were re- 
ferred to as the matched control group 
Prior to the first testing session all 
experimental and control Ss were given the following 
instructions: 


Procedure 
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You may have heard about the Rorschach inkblot 
test. It is a test used by clinical psychologists as a 
method for evaluating personality and the diagnosis 
of abnormal behavior. Unfortunately, many recent 
investigations conducted on the Rorschach have 
shown that it is not as effective as we would like 
it to be. Dr. Holtzman of the University of Texas 
has developed a new set of inkblots designed in 
such a manner that it is hoped will eliminate some 
of the weaknesses of the Rorschach test. Because 
of the comparative newness of this test we would 
like to get an idea of the types of things seen by 
the normal individual. At this point we not 
interested in personality factors because we frankly 
do not yet know what the test measures. Al 
want to get is an idea of the common types of 
things that are seen. Also, unlike the Rorschach this 
test has many more inkblots that it will be 
necessary to test you over a five-day period. Each 
testing should take only thirty to forty-five min- 


are 


we 


utes. I am going to show you these cards one at a 
time. They are really only inkblots ] 
different things in them. There are 

wrong answers—you just tell me wi 

would like you to see two things in 

that is, responses pe! 

have any questions be 

the first card 


give me two 


petore we 


Using this procedure the control S 
five testing sessions and no V ] 
ministered. At the end of the first session with the 
experimental Ss, the matching 
earlier took place. Beginning with the second sessi 
one experimental S of the matched experimental 
received a 
response he gave which was in the category 
had elected to reinforce. Strong quality 
consisted of saying “good” or “that’s fine 
experimental S of this pair 
of reinforcement which 
“mm-hm” and nodding of E's 
was administered t 
middle three sessi 
the fifth and fin 
administered 


reinforcement was a 


procedire described 


trong quality of reinforcement 
that E 
reinforcement 
The 


received a weak 


othe r 
quality 
. 1 ‘ 
simply oO 
head. Reinfor 


experimental S 


consisted saying 
cement 
during the 
On 


not 


, and 4 


einforcement was 


Sessions 


A total of 36 experimental Ss were employed in a 
three-by-two design with six replications. That is, 
there were three inkblots dimensions, two qualities of 
reinforcement, and six Ss in each cell 


Study Il 


The investigation 
question of this 


the third 
research was performed as an inde- 
pendent study. However, in some respects it was 
dependent upon the results obtained in Study I. For 
one thing, whatever inkblot dimension (content, loca- 
tion, or determinants) proved to be the most suscep- 
tible to reinforcement was to be used in this study. 
Also, instead of using both strong and weak rein- 
forcement, only weak reinforcement was used. This 
was a crucial aspect of this research in that it was 
the author’s speculation that it is weak reinforcement 


designed to answer 


Simkins 


which is 
in the 


elevant when one c¢ 


probably used routinely and inadvertently 
situation. This is particularly 
siders the factor of the anxiety 
It is possible 
\ducing conditions the patient 
may become mor ve to relatively subtle stimuli 
than he would u r neutral conditions. 

The control group for this study received instruc- 
tions that were n neutral as possible with the 
emphasis being placed on a “new test we didn’t know 

nizing personality factors 

in this part of the study had 

pr There were two experi 
conditions in this part of the experiment; Ss 


weak reinforcement. One 


1s ..% ‘ 
clinical es 


of tl atier n the ng situation 


at under 


too much about 
The expe 

not been used 
mental 
in both groups d 
under conditions of a 
negative set. Alth« 
involvement in 

nla 


’ r ] r 
experimental gre 
positive set; the ot! 


were de 


ugh 


( th sets 


1 U Dasis OF thel 
I, both experimental 
received weak experimental S 
the pair 
et instructior 


truction 


experi 
I, the Ss were 


nforcement being 


mental 

tested over five se 
ninist ] } 
Prior to the first ion, the rimental Ss re- 

ceived instru 

I Ss 


Study 
Howeve he inst tions we 
ng that 
Thus 
ynstitute 
iaint you 


modified 
> extent ion 
Today 

which will 
In other w 


partic 


t 


Following pre 
tocol Was with 


| +} 
control and another 


erimental S on the particular 
He was 
set or a negative set 


class of responses the E wished to reinforce 


then either assigned to a positive 
experimental group 

Negative Set. On the day « 1€ 
experimental S 
test instructior 
were told: 


second session, 


egative set group were given 
2 negative tone. Thus they 


These inkblot 
cating neurotic | . The immediate pur- 
pose of this I to determine the 
potential that 


lation. 


een found adequate for indi 


neur oti 


within a normal popu- 


Under this experimental 
such signs of 


it was anticipated that 


interest part of the E would 





Variables in Projective Testing 


TABLE 1 TABLE 2 


COMPARISON OF MEAN D Scores or EXPERIMENTAI Comparison OF D’ Scores oF WEAK 
SuByects TO MEAN D Scores OF THerR RESPECTIVE QUALITY REINFORCEMEN1 
MatTcuep CONTRO! \ 
V 6 in each 


18 in each group 
group 
Mean SD 
Mean 
6.3 
Location Reinforcement é 5.8 
Matched Control 
Determinant Reinforcement 
Matched Control 
Content Reinforce: 


Matched Control diate purpose of this research is to determine just 


how much of this intellectual and creative potential 


you possess 


The reinforcement for Ss in this group was iden- 


constitute punishment rair in previous investi tical to the experimental Ss in the negative set group 


vations, reinforcements were not given in the fina] It was hoped that under this experimental condition 
session. the responses emitted by E would serve as reinforc- 
Positive Set Instructions. The instructions given to ing stimuli to increase the frequency of a certain 
this group on the first day were identical to those ass Ol response 
given to the experimen in the negative set on 
their first day 
Positive Set. On ting ses 
sion the instructions t is grout re modified in 


RESULTS 


Study I 


The change or the difference in the number 
such a manner as to create ositive test atmos of responses in a reinforced category from the 
phere. Thus, the Ss were told . ' , ‘ ; yf 

first to the last session for a given S from now 
The inkblots you will be shown from now on have’ on will be referred to as a D score. A minus 
heen given to unerior intellectual geroun com- ‘ , -~ i 
BOER VER 20 8 SEPHS ERENCES group com sign before this score indicates a decrease, the 
posed of people that have been successful in their ae ¢ ea . . 

“iy Ape ae ‘ omission of a sign indicates an increase. 

professions Despite the divergent interests : 
of these people) the tests get at what we refer to A comparison was made between the D 


4S a common creative potential The imme- scores of the experimental Ss and the D scores 


~——@ STRONG REINFORCEMENT 
~-_—o WEAK REINFORCEMENT 
O---0 MATCHED CONTROL 


MEAN FREQUENCY OF RESPONSE 








SESSION 


Fic. 1. Mean frequency of responses in each test session of experimental and 


matched control subjects in the location dimension 
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o——e Strong reinforcement 
o——O Weak reinforcement 
O--—-0O Matched control 





MEAN FREQUENCY OF RESPONSE 





Mean frequency of responses in each test session of experimental 
matched control subjects in the dete 


of their respective matched controls for each 
dimension. Using the Wilcoxen matched pair 
sign rank test, the results in Table 1 list the 
mean D scores for experimental and matched 
control Ss within the respective inkblot dimen- 
sions. Only the location dimension failed to 


reach significance. 
In order to compare the effects of reinforce- 


SESSION 


and 


rminant dimensior 


ment quality a different score was derived. 
The D’ score represents the net change or the 
difference between D score of the experimental 
S and his -respective matched control. Using 
the D’ scores, each strong quality reinforce- 
ment S was compared with the matched ex- 
perimental S$ that received weak quality re- 
inforcement. The results presented in Table 2 


-_—* Strong reinforcement 
Oo-——-© Weak reinforcement 
O-—-0O Matched control 


MEAN FREQUENCY OF RESPONSE 








Fic. 


SESSION 


. Mean frequency of responses in each test session of experimental and 


matched control subjects in the content dimension 
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o——e@ POSITIVE SET 
a———a NEGATIVE SET 


NUMBER OF RESPONSES 





Testing 


O---< MATCHED CONTROL 





T 


2 
TEST SESSION 


3 


Fic. 4. Mean number of responses independent of the reinforcement category given 
at each test session by experimental subjects and their matched controls in Study II 


show that the differences between qualities of 
reinforcement were not significant for 17 de- 
grees of freedom. 

The graphs presented in Figures 1, 2, and 3 
show the mean number of responses given in 
the reinforced categories by experimental Ss 
and their matched controls for each testing 
session. In both the location and content 
dimensions weak reinforcement was slightly 
more effective than strong reinforcement. The 
reverse true of the determinant dimen- 
In the determinant dimension, however, 
one experimental S receiving strong reinforce 
ment unusually large increase in 
the reinforced category, thus producing an 
artificial elevation of the mean for that group. 
If his score is deleted and the mean of only 
five Ss then the weak reinforcement 


was 
sion 


showed an 


used, 


TABLE 3 
MEAN 


SET 


D’ CHANGES OF 
EXPERIMENTAL St 
Vy = 6 1n 


POSITIVE AN 
BJECTS 


(COMPARISON OI 
NEGATIVE 
each group 


Mean 


Positive Set 


Negative Set 


mean would be slightly higher than the strong 
reinforcement. However, there were no signifi- 
cant differences between weak and strong 
quality reinforcement in any of the inkblot 
dimensions 


Study II 


Again using D’ scores, a comparison of the 
two experimental groups (positive set and 
negative set) in Study II was made. The mean 
D’ scores for each experimental group are 
shown in Table 3. The graph presented in 
Figure 4 shows the mean number of responses 
given in each session by the experimental Ss 
and their matched control Ss. Since one of the 
problems of this research was to study the 
relative effectiveness of reinforcement in an 
anxiety producing situation, a comparison was 
the D’ content Ss 
receiving weak reinforcement in Study I and 
the D’ scores of the positive set Ss of Study II. 
The mean increase of the Study I Ss was 9.5; 
the mean increase of the Study II Ss was 7.3. 
The differences were not significant. 


made between scores of 


DISCUSSION 
Study I 
The results show that the content and de- 
terminant dimensions are about equally vul- 


nerable to reinforcement effects. It is also 
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fairly clear that of the three inkblot dimen- 
sions, the location dimension is the most diffi- 
cult to manipulate, that is, shows the least 
change as a function of reinforcement. One 
possible reason for the ineffectiveness of re- 
inforcement on the location category may lie 
in the nature of the response class. The loca- 
tion dimension is vaguely defined, in that 
there is a great deal of dissimilarity between 
the various members that compose this re- 
sponse class. Because of the vagueness of this 
category and the relatively short training pe- 
riod with the experimental Ss, an adequate 
stimulus discrimination is difficult to achieve. 
Previous investigators (Buss & Durkee, 1958; 
Greenspoon, 1955; Salzinger, in press) have 
considered the nature of the response class an 
important variable in determining the effects 
of reinforcement. In general, the larger the 
response class, the less effective is the condi- 
tioning. As the size of the response class in- 
creases, there is frequently a corresponding 
increment in heterogeneity among members of 
the response class. Consequently, generaliza- 
tion of reinforcement to all members of the 
response class is not as effective as with a 
more homogeneous class. 

Although there is no difference between 
weak and strong quality reinforcement it was 
somewhat surprising to find that weak rein- 
forcement was just as effective and in some 
cases more éffective than strong reinforcement. 
It is interesting to note that similar results 
were found by Wickes (1956) and Gross 
(1959). Both of these studies were concerned 
with investigating the effects of verbal versus 
nonverbal reinforcement in conditioning re- 
sponses on an inkblot test. In both studies 
verbal and nonverbal reinforcements were ef- 
fective with nonverbal being slightly more 
effective than the verbal reinforcement. 

The results of this study indicate that ex- 
pressions of “neutral” interest that the clin- 
ican uses in administering a test can serve as 
reinforcing stimuli. 


Study II 


The purpose of Study II was to determine 
the effects of reinforcement under experimen- 
tal conditions that were designed to induce 
tension in the Ss. It was expected that the 
same “weak” stimuli that EZ made contingent 
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upon a given class of responses would have 
different effects under these two experimental 
sets. As can be seen from Figure 4 and Table 
3, the two experimental groups responded to 
the reinforcing stimuli in a different manner. 
Although the amount of change (D) was not 
significant in every direction of 
change was consistent with all experimental Ss. 

The small mean amount of change (— 3.0) 
on the part of the negative set group was 
probably a function of a limitation in the ex- 
perimental design 
taining five to eight responses in the initial 
session were considered as probably the best 
for experimental manipulation. This range of 
responses was found to be satisfactory’ for 
demonstrating the effects of positive reinforce- 
ment; it is not adequate, however, for effec- 
tively demonstrating a decrease. Even if the S 
drops from five responses in his initial session 


case, the 


Classes of responses con- 


to no responses, the decrease is not very strik- 
ing. In light of these considerations, 
clusions 


regarding the 


any con- 
effectiveness of rein- 
forcement under conditions of a negative set 
are, at best, quite tenuous. Future research 
employing a better design and a larger number 
of Ss is necessary to substantiate these find- 
ings. 

The interpretation of Study II results be- 
comes even more difficult when a comparison 
is made between the neutral set Ss of Study I 
and the positive set Ss of Study II. The dif- 
ference between these two groups was not 
significant. Does the induction of anxiety have 
very little to do with reinforcement effect? A 
partial answer is suggested by some of the 
verbalizations of the experimental Ss in Study 
II who stated that although they felt very 
uncomfortable and nervous during the earlier 
stages of the testing they felt less anxious as 
the testing progressed. Apparently the E’s at- 
tempt to induce anxiety was somewhat un 
successful. One explanation of this failure is 
that there may be adaptation effects in a 
prolonged testing series. It will be recalled 
that the anxiety producing instructions were 
given in the second session and not mentioned 
again after that. As the sessions progressed the 
Ss might have experienced less subjective dis- 
comfort. The E also noticed that in the earlier 
stages of the testing the Ss seemed to make 
more affective statements concerning the ink- 
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blots, and expressed more concern about their 
performance than in later sessions. 

In view of the questionable effectiveness of 
the anxiety producing set, definitive conclu- 
sions cannot be drawn. Future research along 
these lines should make an attempt to main- 
tain a high anxiety level if a prolonged testing 
series is required. One trend from Study II 
does appear to be evident. There is an inter- 
action between what the S conceived the test 
to be and the manner in which stimuli serving 
as reinforcement affected some of his re- 
sponses. 

SUMMARY 


The purpose of this research was to study 
the behavioral effects of certain contingent 
stimuli emitted by the examiner in a projec- 
tive testing situation. This research was di- 
The 
first investigation was concerned with deter- 
mining what inkblot test 


dimensions of an 
(content, location, determinants) the 


vided into two separate investigations. 


were 


most sensitive to reinforcement and also com- 
paring the effects of strong and weak quality 
reinforcement. Strong quality reinforcement 


consisted of the examiner’s saying “good” or 
“that’s fine” to response in the 
class of responses the examiner had decided 


a partciular 


to reinforce. Weak quality reinforcement con- 
sisted of the examiner’s nodding his head and 
saying “mm-hm.” This part of the research 
was referred to as Study I 

The 


concerned with 


second part of the investigation was 


variables and their 
relationship to examiner reinforcement. Thus 


ituational 


it was expected that under anxiety producing 
situations the examiner reinforce- 
ment would be accentuated. This part of the 
research was referred to as Study II 

The results of Study I were as follows: 

1. The content and determinant dimensions 
showed the largest reinforcement effects. 

2. The location dimension was the most 
resistant to change as a function of reinforce- 
ment. 

3. There was no difference between strong 
and weak reinforcement; if anything, weak 
reinforcement was slightly more effective than 
strong reinforcement. 


etfects ot 


The results of Study II were as follows: 
There were significant differences between the 
negative and positive set experimental sub- 
jects. Under positive set instructions weak 
quality stimuli had the effects of positive 
reinforcers. Under negative set instructions 
weak quality stimuli had a punishing effect 
producing a decrease in the reinforced cat- 
egory. Only tentative limitation conclusions 
with respect to the effectiveness of reinforce- 
ment under a negative set, however, could be 
drawn because of design and the few number 
of subjects employed. This was attributed to 
the questionable effectiveness of the anxiety 
producing instructions given only at the be- 
ginning of a long testing series. 
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FURTHER EVIDENCE CONCERNING THE EFFECT 
OF HANDWRITING HABITS UPON THE 
LOCATION OF DRAWINGS’ 


WAYNE DENNIS ann EVELYN RASKIN 
Brooklyn College 


The placement on the page of a human fig- 
ure drawing often is interpreted as resulting 
from personality factors (Levy, 1950; Mach- 
over, 1949). Although the location of draw- 
ings may be related to personality, other 
influences are also operative. Among these 
is the influence of handwriting habits upon 
drawings. In a previous study (Dennis, 1958) 
it was found that among American, Armenian, 
and Arab subjects (Ss), drawings are located 
most frequently in that quadrant of the page 
within which the S ordinarily begins to write. 
This is the top-left quadrant for Americans 
and Armenians and the top-right quadrant for 
Arabic-writing peoples. 

This finding is not entirely conclusive since 
the differences between the groups in regard 
to the location of drawings might conceiv- 
ably be due to factors other than handwriting. 
However, if in many other linguistic groups, 
the location of drawings is found to be re- 
lated to the starting position in handwriting, 
the hypothesis that handwriting habits affect 
drawing responses will be strengthened. The 
present paper presents data concerning the 
location of drawings in the case of five addi- 
tional linguistic groups, three of which begin 
writing at the top-left of the page and two of 
which begin at the top-right of the page. 


METHOD 


The top-left handwriting groups consisted of Turks, 
Cambodians, and Japanese. The top-right handwrit- 


1 The collection of the data on which the present 
paper is based was assisted by a grant to the senior 
author by the Social Science Research Council. For 
making possible the collection of the data we are in- 
debted to the following persons: in Turkey, Omer 
Saray; in Iran, Abbas Hadian and Zahra Dideban; 
in Japan, Koji Sato and Minoru Hirota; in Cam- 
bodia, Carleton Washburn, Helen Brell, and Ho 
Tong Ho; in Israel, May Bere Merom 


Iranians and Israelis. The 
is indicated in Table 1 

were school children aged 
n either the Goodenough Draw- 
Machover Draw-a-Person Test 
Wherever possil rs were obtained in pencil 
on 84” by 11” 1 paper 


As in the previous study, each drawing was scored 


ing groups consisted of 


number of Ss in each group 


In each grouy 
6-12. They were 
a-Man Test or 


as to whether the topn t or 


bottommost part of 
the drawing was nearer to its respective edge of the 
drawing paper. Similarly, we determined which side 
of the body to its corresponding lateral 
of the paper. This produced a four-fold cate 
gorization of locati top-left, top-right, bottom 
left, and bottom-right. While this method of scoring 


does not attempt to 


edge 


measure the body surface lying 
majority of instances, the 
scored quadrant contains a part of the area 


other quadrant 


in each quadrant, in 
larger 


of the drawing thar eS any 


RESULTS 


Table 1 shows that the results of this study 
are completely in with the motor 
transfer hypothesis. In each of the five lin 
guistic groups, the quadrant which contains 
the largest number of location scores is that 
in which the initial 


ic( ord 


handwriting movement is 


rABLE 1 


DIFFERENT 
HANDWRITING GROUPS 


TION OF DRAWINGS IN 


Location of Drawings (%) 


| Group N T-L T-R 


Top-Left 
Turkish 


Cambodian 


B-L B-R 


Japanese 


Top Right 


Iranian 
Israeli 
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ordinarily made. Computation shows that in 
each group the inequality of the quadrants 
exceeds the .001 level of confidence. 

The above finding should not be construed 
as necessarily indicating that placement of the 
drawing on the page is devoid of significance 
for personality interpretation when the writ- 
ing habits of the individual child are known. 
Within each of our groups, as Table 1 shows, 
there were always some children who placed 
their drawings in positions which deviated 
markedly from their writing conventions. Such 
deviations may indicate differences in a child’s 
personality. Our data do not show whether 
this is, or is not, the case. 


SUMMARY AND INTERPRETATION 


Corroborating the results of an earlier 
study which involved three linguistic groups, 
the present study of five additional linguistic 
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groups indicates that human figure drawings 
tend to be located in that quadrant of the 
page within which the subject begins to write, 
to a greater degree than in any other quad- 
rant. 

Thus this study, like the preceding one, 
supports the hypothesis that a factor other 
than personality plays a marked role in cre- 
ating intergroup differences in locations of 
drawings. 
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ACHIEVEMENT MOTIVATION AND FIELD 
INDEPENDENCE 


GILBERT HONIGFELD 


anD IRWIN M 


SPIGEL? 


Temple University 


Wertheim and Mednick (1958) have pointed 
out the similarities between McClelland’s 
analysis of the origins of achievement mo- 
tivation (McClelland, 1951; McClelland, At- 
kinson, Clark, & Lowell, 1953) and Witkin’s 
treatment of the developmental antecedents 
of field independent modes of perception 
(Witkin, Lewis, Hertzman, Machover, Meiss- 
ner, & Wapner, 1954). These two positions 
attribute low need for achievement (n Ach) 


and perceptual field dependence to restrictive 
parental pressures and few demands for inde- 
pendent behavior in childhood. For this rea- 
son Wertheim and Mednick (1958) predicted 
a significant positive relationship between 
n Ach and field independence when measured 


in adulthood. Using 31 female and 11 male 
undergraduates they obtained a .40 product- 
moment correlation. 

Owing to the possible differences between 
males and females in terms of their perform- 
ance on these variables a more balanced sam- 
ple was deemed desirable, and so this repli- 
cation was performed. The basic hypothesis 
of a significant positive relationship between 
n Ach and field independence remained unal- 
tered, but additional efforts were undertaken 
to explore the possibility of systematic sex 
differences. 

Fifteen male and 13 female subjects (Ss) 
were used. They were undergraduates at a 
large, urban university and were naive re- 
garding the instruments used and the goals of 
the study. Ss in small numbers were adminis- 
tered under neutral set a group adaptation 
of the McClelland et al. (1953) four card 
TAT for measuring n Ach. They were indi- 


1 The help of Horace A. Page in supplying mate- 
rials and assistance is appreciated. 


vidually administered a modification of the 
Gottschaldt Embedded Figures Test (EFT), 
in which simple figures had to be isolated 
from complex figures (Thurstone, 1944). 
Scores on the n Ach test ranged from —2 
to +19 with a median of 8.5 (the higher the 
score, the achievement motiva 
tion). All scoring was done by one of the au- 
thors who obtained a rescoring reliability co- 
efficient of Total 


greater the 


92 times to isolate simple 
from complex figures ranged from 216” to 
1660” with a median of 703.5”. Both males 
and females were 

with regard to 
ables (chi square test 
ences). 


shown to be homogeneous 


median s¢ ores 


on both vari- 


indicated no differ- 


(p 
05, 2 df) was obtained between EFT scores 
dichotomized at the median and the n Ach 
test trichotomized at the and lower 
quartiles, McClelland 
et al. (1953) in the distributions 
were 2 


A Yates-corrected chi square of 6.04 


upper 
after the manner of 
Peculiaritie 


suggested wher chi square 


analysis (median test) o » same data 
proved statistically insignificant. It appeared 
that such peculiarities might be attributable 
to sex differences. When separate rank-order 
correlations were computed for each sex it 
was found that only the females behaved in 
the manner suggested by the Wertheim and 
Mednick (1958) hypothesis. The degree of 
correlation for the women (.42, 11 df) agrees 
with their earlier find In the case of the 
males a —.12, 13 df) in 
the opposite direction The dif- 
ference between was significant 
beyond the In light of these appar- 
ently divergent trends, the low-order over- 
all correlation obtained (.24, 26 df) suggests 


DY 


ng 
slight correlation ( 
was revealed 
correlations 


O1 level 
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an interaction effect operating across sexes. It 
will be recalled that the Wertheim and Med- 
nick (1958) sample favored females in the 
3 to Ll. It is possible then that their 
results reflect the female contribution which 
alone is in the hypothesized direction. 


ratio of 


In conclusion, the replication confirmed the 
finding by Wertheim and Mednick (1958) 
of a significant positive relationship between 
n Ach and field independence. However, there 
is evidence in the present study to suggest 
that this hypothesis is pertinent only to a fe- 
male population. 


and Field Independence 
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RATIONALES FOR THE “TWISTED PEAR” 


LOWELL H. STORMS 


University of California Medical Center, Los Angele 


In a recent article, Jerome Fisher (1959) 
described a phenomenon which he termed the 
“twisted pear.” Essentially, this refers to the 
fact that in a number of situations in which a 
predictor variable with a cutting point is re- 
lated to a dichotomous criterion such as brain 
damage present or not present—or poor versus 
good adjustment—the predictions made yield 
a substantial proportion of true positives at 
the expense of very few false positives, but 
with a large number of false negatives. This 
phenomenon appears to be more than an arti- 
fact of the position of the cutting score of the 
predictor, since it is not possible to discrim- 
inate false negatives from true negatives as 
effectively by varying the cutting score. 

It is the purpose of the following para- 
graphs to show: (a) that the occurrence of a 
twisted pear does not imply that normal dis- 
tributions are not characteristic of the popula- 
tions involved, (5) that the twisted pear is 
not universal if defined in such a way that it 
is not an artifact of placement of the cutting 
score on the predictor, (c) that various rela- 
tionships between predictors and criteria can 
result in twisted pears. 

By quoting a statement made by Boring, 
Fisher at least implies that his twisted pear 
is inconsistent with a normal curve. However, 
the figures in his fourfold tables are derived 
from considering two distributions, each di- 
vided in two parts by a cutting score on the 
predictor. Especially when the abnormal pop- 
ulation is heavily overrepresented with respect 
to the base rate of the abnormality in the 
general population, two normal distributions 
could easily combine to produce a twisted 
pear. This is exactly what would happen if the 
mean of the abnormals on the predictor were 
higher than that of the normals and the 
variance were also greater in such a way that 
the range of the abnormals’ distribution began 


at the bottom of the normals’ distribution but 
extended further into the “‘high” scores. 

The relationship between IQ as a predictor 
variable and educational achievement as a 
criterion is a poor example of the twisted pear. 
While low IQs accurately identify persons who 
will not go to college (with few false positives 
and many false negatives) high IQs in Fisher’s 
table do the same thing for people who will 
achieve at least at the ninth grade level. Ta- 
bles 1 and 2, which are derived from the table 
on page 402 in Fisher’s article (1959), show 
that equally effective predictions can be made 
using both high and low cutting scores. 

Since obtained at 


discrimination can be 


either end of the continuum merely by shift- 
ing the cutting point on the predictor, Fisher’s 
description of the twisted pear does not apply. 


This clearly indicates that the generality of 
the phenomenon he describes is not unlimited. 

One set of circumstances which can yield 
twisted pear predictor-criterion fourfold tables 
has to do with the multiplicity of causes bring- 
ing about the poor performance or inadequate 
adjustment represented by one part of the 
dichotomous criterion. These causes may func- 
tion in an interrelated manner or may be 
relatively independent. If we assume perfect 
reliability of our criterion and perfect reliabil- 
ity and validity of a predictor as a measure- 
ment of just one or a subset of several of the 


rABLE 1 


INTELLIGENCE 
ACHIEVEMENT 


~ Low 
ATIONAI 


RELATIONSHIP BETWE! 
AND Epvu¢ 


Achievement 


Intelligence No College Some College 
Mental defective 


Control 


100% 0% 
71% 29% 
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TABLE 2 


RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN HiGu INTELLIGENCE 
AND ACHIEVEMENT 


Achievement 


Grade 9 or more 


Intelligence Grade 8 and lower 


Gifted O% 
Control 36% 


100% 
64% 


causes related to a malfunctioning of the 
organism, it is to be expected that a subgroup 
of those individuals who are nonadaptive with 
respect to the criterion will be accurately (no 
false positives) picked up by the predictor. 
Other predictors related to other causes would 
be needed to identify cases missed by the 
predictor in question. Each predictor can be 
considered as a way of dipping into a pool 
(class) of unfortunates in order to select a 
subclass of problem cases. In this way, each 
simple or complex predictor would produce a 
twisted pear effect -with respect to the crite- 
rion because some cases would be accurately 
identified and others left behind. 

Consider for a moment people with hearing 
difficulties and assume we cannot ask them 
about their hearing. Relatively independent 
causes of hearing loss can consist of defects in 
the eardrum, middle ear, cochlea, and central 
nervous system. A good determination of the 
integrity and functioning of the eardrum 
would pick up some hearing problems without 
false positives but: with many false negatives. 
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In a similar fashion, other hearing problems 
would be discovered by investigating the 
bones of the middle ear or the functioning of 
the cochlea, but in each case many hearing 
problems would be missed. 

Clearly, predictor variables need not be 
determinations of causes but often consist of 
measurements of concomitant effects. For ex- 
ample, psychological consequences of brain 
damage such as memory disturbances, Pio- 
trowski’s signs, or impairment in perceptual- 
motor coordination, or physiological and an- 
atomical anomalies such as EEG disturbances 
or displacement of the ventricles will identify 
different cases of damage to the central nerv- 
ous system. Even though there will be overlap 
in the sense that some of the cases will be 
identified by more than one measure, the fact 
that some cases are missed by each measure 
yet identified by other means will make the 
predictor-criterion relationship look like a 
twisted pear for that measure. 

More complex circumstances and relation- 
ships than those represented by the above 
examples could also produce twisted pears. 
The phenomenon is neither universal nor 
unitary and depends upon a variety of condi- 
tions affecting the distributions of both pre- 
dictor and criterion measurements. 
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BRIEF REPORTS 


MANIFEST ANXIETY 


JOEL R. DAVITZ 


Teachers College, Columbia University 


This study investigated the relationship be- 
tween manifest anxiety and two aspects of social 
perception: accuracy of perception and assumed 
similarity. Previous studies report somewhat con- 
tradictory findings concerning the relationship of 
adjustment and accuracy of perception, although 
the results of both studies support the hypothesis 
that personal adjustment is positively related to 
the tendency to perceive others as similar to one- 
self. 

The subjects (Ss) of this research were 156 
members of three college fraternities. Each S 
answered an interest questionnaire for himself 
and predicted the answers of six other fraternity 
members whose names followed the S’s name on 
an alphabetical list of his fraternity. The interest 
questionnaire listed 35 activities, such as play- 
ing basketball, solving mathematical puzzles, and 
singing in a glee club. The S indicated his inter- 
est in each activity on a five-point scale ranging 
from very interested to definitely do not like. 

Each S also completed the short form of the 
Manifest Anxiety Scale developed by Bendig 
(1956). The data were analyzed by comparing 
Ss in the upper (high anxious) and lower (low 
anxious) quartiles of the distribution of manifest 
anxiety scores. 

Following the general procedure used by Bieri 
Blacharsky, and Reid (1955) and also by Chance 
(1958), accyracy of perception scores was com- 
puted separately for items on which Ss were 
actually similar to the persons whose responses 
they predicted, and for items on which they were 
actually dissimilar on the interest questionnaire. 
Answers to a given item were considered similar 
if they did not differ by more than one scale- 
unit on the five-point scale indicating interest in 
each activity; answers were defined as dissimilar 
if they differed by more than one scale-unit. Ac- 


AND SOCIAL 


PERCEPTION 


DONALD J. MASON 


University of Colorade 


curacy scores were obtained by summing the 
arithmetic differences in ratings of an S’s pre- 
dictions of the six persons whose responses he 
predicted, and the actual responses of these six 
persons on the interest questionnaire. Assumed 
similarity scores were computed by summing the 
arithmetic differences in ratings of an S’s own re- 
sponses and his predictions of the responses of 
the six persons whose 

There was no signif 
high and low anxious 


swers he predicted 

nt difference between the 
groups for either accuracy 
of perception on simila items, Or accuracy of! 
perception on dissimilar items. However, the dif- 
high and low anxious groups 
for assumed similarit\ 
level in the directi 
ing themselves as les 


ference between the 
s significant at the .01 
high anxious Ss perceiv- 
ilar to others." 
ed similarity are consist- 
us studies (Bieri et al 
Chance, 1958); however, the absence of 
significant differences for accuracy of perception 
appears to contradict the findings of Bieri, Bla- 


charsky, and Reid 


The results for 
ent with the two previ 
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THE INTERPRETATION OF THREE PERSONALITY 
FACTORS IN JUVENILE DELINQUENCY? 


HERBERT C. QUAY, 


Vanderbilt University 


DONALD R. PETERSON, 


University of Illinois 
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Vanderbilt University 


& Cam- 
factor analysis of two personality 
scales known to measure tendencies toward juve- 
nile delinquency revealed the presence of three 
personality and two background 
factors. The three personality factors were tenta- 
tively labeled “Psychopathic Delinquency” (PD) 
“Neurotic Delinquency” (ND), and “Inadequate 
Delinquency” (ID) 

This study sought fu larification of the 


validity 


In a previous study (Peterson, Quay 


eron, 1959) a 


. | 
environmental 


meaning and 
factors by 
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study 


tional methods, to: (a) type of offense leading 
to commitment, (> 


stitution c 


problem behavior in the in- 
length of incarceration, (d) re- 
cidivism, and (e) intelligen-> as measured by the 
Otis For the second group, in which in- 
formation in regard to the above variables was 
unavailable 
CMAS 
Results that the 
significantly related to 


test 
factor scores were related only to 


PD factor 


commitment 


indicated was 
for crime 
igainst the person (Tova =.! p = .05) 
vism (7,4, = .16, p 05) 
while incarcerated (ry, l p 05), and 
longer institutionalization (r 19, p 01), but 
was not significantly related to intelligence or 
CMAS. The ND factor related significantly only 
to CMAS (r= .52, p= .01). ID related signifi- 
cantly to intelligence (r= — .23, p=.01) and 
to longer institutionalization (r 16, p= .05) 
While the rather uniformly 
of low they were, with but 
in keeping with the generally accepted 


meanings of the factors 


recidi- 
behavior 


problem 


correlations 
magnitude one ex- 
ception 
The unexpected relation- 
ship of ID to length of institutionalization sug- 
failure to adjust routine 
based on ineptness rather than a pattern of rule- 
violating psychopathy 

The results are 


gests a to institutional 


interpreted as providing em- 


els originally arrived at through analysis of item 
content. 


pirical support for the applicability of factor la- 
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MANIFEST ANXIETY AND SOCIAL BEHAVIOR? 


JOEL R. DAVITZ 


Teachers College, Columbia University 


Although various theories of anxiety have em- 
phasized the relationship between anxiety and 
negatively evaluated social behavior, relatively 
little research has been focused on this problem. 
The purpose of this study, therefore, was to test 
the hypotheses that persons who report high anx- 
iety, in comparison to those who report low anx- 
iety, are described by others as more withdrawn 
inhibited, hostile, unconscientious, conceited, and 
selfish. 

The procedure involved collecting the following 
data: (a) self-reports of anxiety, (b) ratings of 
the social behavior of each subject (S$) by per- 
sons with whom each S lived. The hypotheses 
were tested by comparing the ratings by others 
of Ss in the upper and lower quartiles of the to- 
tal sample on the scale of manifest anxiety. 

The Ss were 157 male college students who 
were members of three fraternities at a large 
midwestern university. Initial testing consisted of 
group administration of a short form of the 
Manifest Anxiety Scale (Bendig, 1956). Four to 
six weeks later, social behavior ratings were ob- 
tained. Each fraternity was divided randomly 
into four subgroups, with from 11 to 15 frater- 
nity brothers in each subgroup. Each S rated 


1An extended report of this study has been de 
posited with the American Documentation Institute 
Order Document No. 6408 from ADI Auxiliary Pub- 
lications Project, Photoduplication Service, Library 
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the fraternity brothers assigned to his particu- 
lar subgroup on six eight-step scales: friendly- 
withdrawn, frank—inhibited, good-natured—hostile 
conscientious—unconscient modest-—conceited 
generous-tight. Brief definitions 
each point on the scales 

The distribution of 


ious 


were given of 


ocial behavior ratings was 
skewed toward the positively evaluated end of 


however, the high anxious Ss. in com- 


the low 


each scale; 
parison to anxious Ss, were described by 
less good-natured. less 
The differences 
were significant beyond the .05 
ween the high and low 
significant on two scales 
modest-—conceited 

high anxious Ss were described less 
anxious Ss. Theoretical 
interpretation of these results, however, are lim- 
ited by the fact that the data essentially represent 
correlations between reported anxiety and rat- 
ings of social behavior. Obviously, an antecedent- 
consequent relationship between anxiety and so- 
cial behavior nevertheless 
this research thesis that 
manifest anxiety and various kinds of social be- 
havior covary, and the 


to cl 


their peers as less frank 
conscientious, and less generous 
on these scales 
level. The differences bet 
anxious groups were n 
friendly—withdrawn, and 
In general 
positively than were lov 


cannot be inferred: 


supports the general 
task of future research is 


irily the nature ol! 


these relat ionships 
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AN EMPIRICAL EVALUATION OF A TEST OF 
ROLE-PLAYING ABILITY ' 


ZANWIL SPERBER 
Children’s Hospital, Philadelphia 


Despite the importance of the role-playing 
ability (RPA) concept and related concepts (em- 
pathy, social sensitivity, etc.) little empirical re- 
search has been done relating RPA to other per- 
sonality variables; relevant 
or to differ- 
communication and other 

skills. Hitherto researchers on 
these variables have used a clumsy cross-predic- 
tion design, where 


to performance in 
professions (e.g., psychotherapist) ; 
ences in 


functional 


perception 
most 


the need for comparison data 
restricts applications to a relatively small num- 
who have had an opportunity to ob- 
McClelland (1951) recognized 
the potential value of a more generally applicable 


ber of Ss 
serve each other 


measure and developed a 
as a test of RPA. It 


ent study to replicate 


32-item questionnaire 
is the purpose of the pres- 
McClelland’s developmen- 
tal -procedure and assess the validity of his 
measure 

McClelland selected items for his test in terms 
Ss rated high 


considered relevant 


of their capacity to discriminate 
and low on 


to this ability. Ss 


criterion scales 
intelli- 


predict 


rated for social 


were 


gence reaction sensit 


sixth 


behavior rigidity nd lf-ol t \ A 
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6409 from 


scale, RPA, was discarded when his Ss claimed 
not to have information on which to base ratings 

In the present study, the 30 students in E’s 
UCLA course in psychological interviewing filled 
out the RPA test early in the semester. Students 
also met weekly in role-playing laboratory groups 
throughout the semester. In the last session each 
S rated himself and the three to five other mem- 
bers of his laboratory group on all six criterion 
scales. RPA test scores were separately corre- 
lated with both self-ratings and the average of 
the other lab group members for the sum of rat- 
ings on all six criterion scales, the five scales Mc- 
Clelland used, and the RPA scale alone. Con- 
trary to expectation almost half the correlations 
including the only significant one, were negative 

In two class sessions towards the end of the 
semester two male sophomore volunteers, J and 
M, were interviewed separately. J and M then 
rank ordered 16 adjectives descriptive of inter- 
personal personal behavior in terms of how they 
had just behaved in the interview, and their gen- 
eral social behavior. Immediately after observing 
the interview Ss were asked to predict how J and 
M ranked the adjectives. In addition Ss predicted 
J’s and M’s responses to a 100-item 
completion test 


sentence 
five-alternative 
These three cross-predic- 
tion tasks served as criteria against which to vali- 
date the RPA test. For both J and M on all three 
tasks the RPA 
score and cross-predictions were all of zero or- 
was concluded 
a valid measure of 


presented in a 
multiple-choice format 


criterion correlations between 
der, and many were negative. It 
that the 


RPA 


questionnaire is not 
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THE GENERALITY 


OF EXPECTANCY STATEMENTS AS A 
FUNCTION OF SITUATIONAL 


DEFINITION 


SANFORD J. DEAN 


Syracuse University 


Studies of the generality of goal setting be- 
havior (level of aspiration) have reported cor- 
relations ranging from almost zero to as high as 
.93. Since many of these studies have regarded 
goal setting as a nonsituational dispositional vari- 
able, the failure to find any consistent generality 
has frequently been attributed to the unreliability 
of the test. Another possibility is that there is 
less generality to behavior than has been as- 
sumed by theorists relying on broad dispositional 
concepts. It is possible to regard situational vari- 
ables, not as sources of error which result in un- 
reliable measurement, but as necessary variables 
to take into account in any prediction of behav- 
ior. The present study was concerned with the 
use of instructions as a means of defining the 
psychological situation to the subject (S). It was 
hypothesized that with the physical similarity of 
two tasks held constant, the correlation between 
expectancy statements on the two tasks would be 
significantly higher when the definitions of the 
tasks were similar. 


Sixty-six college students, 27 males and 39 fe- 


males, from an introductory psychology class 


1This study was carried out under provisions of 
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225 (01) between Stanford University and the Office 
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United States Government for reproduction, trans 
lation, publication, use, and disposal in whole or in 
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Each § is given eight trials on 


each of two level of aspiration tasks and was re- 
quired to predict his score prior to each trial 
The first task required S to record as many words 
as he could think of beginning with each of eight 
letters orally presented by the experimenter (EZ) 
Following weighted 


served as Ss 


each tria score was re- 


ported to S based on a scale from 1 to 10 All 
| The 
deck of 10 


cards into a fou my nt box ac- 


Ss received the same nined scores 
second task consisted I rting a 
playing 
cording to suit. The re was the number cor 


rectly sorted in 30 seconds were again 
scores by the E calli time when 


had 


were a 


given the same 
the appropriate number 
at hieved 
stant three points higher by trial than 
given on the first task. The instructions for 
Task I were the ill Ss and were to the 
effect that they 1 - take a short-form in- 
telligence test which seemed to correlate well 
with other intelligence sts and with academi 
achievement. The instructions for Task II varied 
depending on the gr Alternate Ss were told 
that the second task nother short-form in- 
telligence test or that i $a 


been 


Scores on the second con 


those 


motor-speed test 
which seemed to corr th things requir- 
ing speed and n 


The product-r 


mean , 
on the two tasks was .88. The corresponding cor 
relations for Group II was .62. Both correlations 
are significant at less than the .001 level and the 
difference between them is significant at less than 
the .002 level. Under conditions designed to maxi- 
mize generality, with physical similarity and per- 
formance controlled, the generality of expect- 
ancy statements was found to vary with the psy- 
chological situation as defined by the instructions 


for Group I 


between expect tatements Trials 2-8 
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THE NEUROPSYCHOLOGY OF LASHLEY 


By Frank A. Beach, at Ay Celifornia, Ber ; Donald O. Hebb, 
cGill University ; Clifford T. Morgan, University of Wisconsin; and Henry 
Nissen. McGraw-Hill Series in Psychology. 564 pages, $9.50. 
This volume, iled by four of "s former does honor to th of Karl S. 
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THE MOTIVATION OF BEHAVIOR 


By Judson Seise Brown, University of Florida. McGraw-Hill Series in 
Psychology. Available in January. 


Two major aims have served as guideposts throughout the writing of this book: the development of a 
tightly reasoned, systematic analysis of the concept of motivation, Ee spend emphasis upon its rela- 
tive utility as an explanatory com t of general behavior theory to formulate the analysis in 
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By B. von Haller Gilmer, Carnegie Institute of Technology. McGraw-Hiil 
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Psychology 
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This textbook presents the traditional Scholastic phijcsophy of man or phi y cf hunsan nature 
with a view to integration with modern scientific nyrne § Designed primarily for the first courses 
in philosophy in Catholic colleges, the text develops three pivotal problems: the immateriality 
of the intellect, freedom of choice, and the nature of the human soul. 
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twenty-two semi-autonomous residential units in Penn- 


sylvania, California, and Texas. Each unit maintains 
its own hi individualized eurriculum without losing 
its homelike atmosphere. 

Remedial education at Devereux Schools extends 
from kindergarten through high school. ‘General or 
college preparatory courses can be pursue l, as well as 
vocational or commerciai programs. Available to each 
student, as needed, are professional resources of 
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